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Lincoln Memorial 


HE 48th annual convention of the International Association of Personnel in Employment 
Security will meet in Washington, D.C., the first week in July—at a most strategic time in 
the history of employment security. A temporary unemployment insurance program, enacted 
by the 87th Congress, has just become operational and program planning is underway for a 
substantial redirection and revitalization of the public employment service. 

Twenty-four years ago, in May of 1937, Washington last played host to the IAPES convention. That year, t 
was an historic one for the Federal-State employment security system. In June 1937, scarcely a month after the con 
vention adjourned, the Illinois Unemployment Compensation Act was adopted, completing the basic Federal-State syste 
for payments of benefits to covered unemployed. A few months later, the first payments under the Federal-Stat 
unemployment insurance system were made. 

The parallel between the 1937 convention and the inauguration of the unemployment insurance system, and thq 
1961 convention and the reinvigoration of the public employment service is too striking to pass without commend 
Members of IAPES, and indeed all who are interested in a vigorous, effective employment security system in all State 
will look to this 48th national convention to provide a major part of the drive and inspiration needed to carry th 
Employment Service to the successful performance of its assigned role in restoring the Nation to economic health. 

The theme for the convention is indeed a challenging one—‘Today’s Work Builds Tomorrow.” Delegates wil 
have an obligation to pass along to their fellow workers who cannot attend the convention both the technical infor 
mation which they acquire at the various sessions and the spirit of enthusiasm which will be needed in the accom} 
plishment of the tasks which lie ahead. 

Among program activities scheduled at press time are: 


U.S. Capitol | a 





| 
MONDAY WEDNESDAY 
Afternoon Opening ceremonies; keynote address; busi- Morning International Day: “Employment Securit ( 
I & . ~ y ” . . ‘ 
ness session in the Free World” feauring Richard Lyma 
of the ILO 
TUESDAY 
Morning Business session; committee reports; Ad- 
dress: Richard C. Coffman, Texas, President 
of the Interstate Conference of Employment THURSDAY 
Security Administrators; Panel: “The Chang- ; 
Washington Monument ing Labor Market” Morning Seven concurrent workshops 
Afternoon “Let’s Talk About Our Work”; discussion Afternoon Seven concurrent workshops 
groups 
White House 
FRIDAY 
d 
Morning 
Dramatic presentation: “The Employ- \ 
ment Security Image—Then and 
Now” 











Afternoon 













Final business session; election of 


officers 
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Annual Meeting of President’s Committee on 
Employment of the Physically Handicapped 


ATTORNEY GENERAL Robert F. Kennedy rep- 
resented President John F. Kennedy at the opening 
session of the 14th annual meeting of the President’s 
Committee on Employment of the Physically Handi- 
capped held in Washington, D.C., April 27 and 28. 
Approximately 1,500 persons—representatives of the 
President’s Committee, Governors’ Committees on 
Employment of the Physically Handicapped in the 
50 States, the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, and 
the Virgin Islands, Mayors’ Committees, Federal, 
State, and local agencies, the medical profession, re- 
habilitation, and private citizens interested in the wel- 
fare of the handicapped, and many handicapped them- 
selves—attended the meeting. 

The objective of the meeting was twofold: First, 
to turn the spotlight of public attention on the im- 











portance of rehabilitation and employment of handi- 
capped persons; second, to provide a chance for both 
volunteers and professionals who are active in the 
hire-the-handicapped program to get together to ex- 
change and evaluate ideas, viewpoints, and one an- 
other’s experiences with a view to promoting greater 
job opportunities for the handicapped. For the first 
time, the annual meeting considered placement of the 
mentally restored and mentally retarded. 

Harold Russell, who lost both arms in World War 
II and later won fame as the hero of the movie, “The 
Best Years of Our Lives,” called the roll of the States. 
He is currently National Commander of AMVETS 
and chairman of the Disabled Veterans Committee of 
the President’s Committee. 

The assembly was welcomed by Maj. Gen. Melvin 
J. Maas, USMCR, Ret., chairman of the President's 
Committee. Other speeches at the first session in- 
cluded “Everyone Profits Through Hiring of the 
Handicapped,” by John B. Swainson, Governor of 
Michigan, who has two artificial legs, and “The 
World’s Work and the Handicapped,’ by Hall H. 
Popham, president, International Society for Rehabil- 
itation of the Disabled, Ottawa, Canada. 

The Attorney General, who was introduced by Sec- 
retary of Labor Arthur J. Goldberg, spoke briefly and 
then presented the annual awards made by the Presi- 
dent’s Committee. 

The President’s Trophy was awarded to Charles E. 
Caniff, executive director of the Conference of Re- 





Attorney General Robert F. Kennedy con- 
gratulates the five national essay contest 
winners, who are, left to right: Carol Ross, 
Burlington, lowa, fifth place; Sharon Davis, 
Oklahoma City, Okla., fourth place; Wil- 
liam T. Benham, Wilmington, Ohio, and 
Claire Marek, Albuquerque, N. Mex., tied 
for second place; and Wynona Laughlin, 
Melba, Idaho, first place. 













habilitation Centers and Facilities, of Evanston, III., 
who was named “Handicapped American of the Year” 
for 1960 (see inside back cover). 

Mr. Kennedy also presented cash awards and cer- 
tificates bearing President Kennedy’s signature to the 
five winners of the National Essay Contest sponsored 
by the President’s Committee and the Governors’ Com- 
mittees on Employment of the Physically Handi- 
capped. 

This 13th annual essay contest brought entries from 
45 States, including the District of Columbia and the 
Virgin Islands—the largest number of States ever to 
participate. The contest is open to juniors and seniors 
of public, parochial, and private high schools. This 
year’s theme was “Jobs for the Handicapped, a Com- 
munity Challenge.” 

First prize of $1,000 was won by Wynona Laughlin, 
Melba High School, Melba, Idaho. The other win- 
ners were: Second (tie), Claire Marek, Albuquerque 
High School, Albuquerque, N. Mex., and William 
Thomas Benham, Wilmington High School, Wilming- 
ton, Ohio, $350 each; fourth, Sharon Davis, North- 
west Classen High School, Oklahoma City, Okla., 
$200; and fifth, Carol Ross, Burlington High School, 
Burlington, Iowa, $100. Prize money, transportation, 
and expenses for the five national winners are con- 
tributed each year by the Disabled American Veterans. 

Plaques were sent to the high schools represented 
by the five national essay contest winners. 

Again this year, all first-place State essay contest 
winners who did not win national prizes attended the 
meeting through the courtesy of the AFL-CIO and its 
State affiliates. 

The theme for next year’s essay contest is “The 
Role of the Community in Employment of the Handi- 
capped.” 

The U.S. Marine Band, which furnished music dur- 
ing the 2-day meeting, gave the premiere performance 
of the “March of the Valiant” which was dedicated 
to the handicapped. 


New Job Descriptions for 
Technical Occupations 


A LIST of 65 technical occupations which have 
come into general use as a result of recent technologi- 
cal and industrial changes in the economy are 
identified and described for the first time in a new 
brochure issued recently by the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security. 

The brochure, entitled “Technical Occupations in 
Research, Design, and Development,” was prepared 
in cooperation with the National Science Foundation. 
It reflects the results of a 3-year study of the use of 
technical personnel in 85 establishments in such fields 
as aircraft, missiles, electronics, and atomic energy 
research. The study was limited to those technical 
occupations that could be identified as being con- 
cerned with research, design, and development ac- 
tivities which were considered directly supporting to 

(Continued on page 24) 


Employment Security Activities at a Glance, March 1961, 
United States 





| Percentage 
Activity | Number or |_change from _ 
amount : l 
| | Previous | Year 
_|_smoonth | ago 
Employment Service | 
New applications..... 895,400 | 6 | 7 
Referrals: | 
Agricultural....... 151,500 | +25] +1 
Nonagricultural... 787,800 | +26! —7 
Placements: 
Agricultural...... 124,100 | +16 8 
Nonagricultural... 417,400 | +22 | 7 
eae 223,300 | +26} —9 
Women....... 194,100 | +18 | 5 
Handicapped. 19,000 | +25] —16 
Counseling interviews. 184,900 | +11 + J 
Individuals given tests. | 170,100 | +12 7 
Employer visits........ 162,200 +50 +30 
Veterans | 
New applications..... 152,500 —12 +3 
Referrals, nonagricul- | 
Ee eee 142,800 | +28 12 
Placements, nonagri- | 
SC. ae 80,300 | +21 13 
Placements, handi- 
Ee eae 7,200 | +20 19 
Counseling interviews. 16,500 | +11] —13 
State Unemployment In- | | | 
surance 
Initial claims, except | 
transitional ?........ 1,709,100 | —11]} +23 
Weekly average in- | 
sured unemploy- | | 
OPE ee eee | 3,168,200 | —7 + 43 
Weeks compensated... 13,333,900 | +12} +45 
Weekly average bene- 
PRN scence sacawe 2,898,700 | 3| +46 
Average weekly bene- 
fit payment for total | 
unemployment...... | $34.37 (?) +6 
Benefits paid ‘......... | $461,543,000| +16) +61 
Funds available as of | 
March 31, 1961..... $5,743,095,900 | af 11 
Unemployment Compen- | 
sation for Federal Em- | 
ployees ® | 
Enatial claims.........| 12,100 | —7 —] 
Weekly average in- 
sured unemploy- | 
ee Se 39,600 | —4 +4 
Benefits paid *......... | $5,503,600 | —1 | 4 
Unemployment Compen- | 
sation for Ex-Service- | | 
men ® | 
Initial claims.......... 34,600 +4] +18 
Weekly average in- 
sured unemploy- | 
Mn cass aboesucs sc] 90,700 | (8) +48 
Benefits paid ‘......... $11,617,600 +6) +39 








1 All data include Puerto Rico beginning January 1961, when the 
Commonwealth's program became part of the Federal-State UI system. 
Employment service data include Guam and the Virgin Islands. Data 
on the UCFE and UCX programs include the Virgin Islands. 

2? Includes interstate claims taken by the Virgin Islands. 

8 Decrease of less than 0.5 percent. 

_‘ Includes payments under extended duration provisions of State laws; 
six States made such payments in March 1961. 

5 Data exclude claims from Federal workers with both Federal and 
State wage credits. , 

6 Data exclude information relating to claims filed jointly with UCFE 
and/or State program. 
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Major Provisions of 
the Area Redevelopment Act 


'T"HE Area Redevelopment Act, a key item in Pres- 
ident Kennedy’s domestic legislative program, was 
signed into law on May 1 as P.L. 87-27. The Dec- 
laration of Purpose of the Act states, in part, that 
* * * the Federal Government, in cooperation with 
the States, should help areas of substantial and per- 
sistent unemployment to take effective steps in plan- 
ning and financing their economic redevelopment; 
that Federal assistance to communities, industries, en- 
terprises, and individuals in areas needing redevelop- 
ment should enable such areas to achieve lasting im- 
provement and enhance the domestic prosperity by 
the establishment of stable and diversified local econ- 
omies and improved local living conditions.” 
Responsibility for the overall administration of the 
Act rests with the Secretary of Commerce, assisted by 
an Area Redevelopment Administrator. However, 
several other Federal agencies have specified responsi- 
bilities under the Act or will perform functions dele- 
gated by the Secretary of Commerce. The Depart- 
ment of Labor has several broad areas of responsibility 
under the Act; many of these will involve the partici- 
pation of the Bureau of Employment Security and the 
affiliated State employment security agencies in view 
of their extensive knowledge and experience in dealing 
with local manpower problems in redevelopment areas. 


Assistance Provided Under the Act 


The Area Redevelopment Act establishes a revolv- 
ing loan fund of $300 million. For qualified redevel- 
opment areas, with overall economic development pro- 
grams approved by the Secretary of Commerce, the 
Act authorizes loan assistance as follows: 

1. Up to $100 million is available for loans to pri- 
vate or quasi-public borrowers in industrial areas for 
projects consistent with the overall area redevelop- 
ment program, which are expected to produce more 
than a temporary alleviation of unemployment in the 
area. These loans, which can be made only if ade- 
quate financing is not available from private lenders 
or other Federal agencies, may be used for the purchase 
or development of land and facilities for commercial 
use, including the construction or remodeling of 
buildings. In exceptional cases, loans may also be 
made for machinery and equipment. Loans may be 
made for periods up to 25 years, and may cover as 
much as 65 percent of the total cost of the project. 
State or quasi-public agencies and private investors 
must also participate in the financing. 
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2. An additional $100 million is available for loans 
for similar purposes and under similar conditions, for 
projects in designated rural areas. 

3. The remaining $100 million of the revolving fund 
is available for loans to State or local governments, or 
to private or public nonprofit organizations, for public 
facilities which will tend to improve the opportunity 
for industrial development. Loans may be made for 
the purchase of land or the construction, rehabilita- 
tion, or improvement of public facilities where the 
local private utility is not able to provide the required 
service with its existing facilities or through agreed- 
upon expansion, As with loans for private projects, 
the proposed public facility must be part of an ap- 
proved area development program. These loans may 
cover 100 percent of project costs and extend as long 
as 40 years. 

In addition to the loan funds for public facilities, 
$75 million is authorized in direct grants for such fa- 
cilities when the State or local government or private 
or nonprofit economic development association is un- 
able to assume a loan. The facility for which the 
grant is requested must fulfill a pressing local need 
which could not otherwise be met, and tend to improve 
the opportunity for industrial development in the 
area. The local entity requesting the grant must con- 
tribute to the project in proportion to its ability to do 
so, and the amount of the grant cannot exceed the 
minimum necessary to insure completion of the 
project. 

Besides the loans and grants for industrial and pub- 
lic facility development, the Act provides various forms 
of Federal technical, factfinding, and financial assist- 
ance to the designated redevelopment areas. The Sec- 
retary of Commerce, through the Area Redevelopment 
Administrator, will inform appropriate persons and 
groups within redevelopment areas of the types of as- 
sistance available from various Federal agencies, and 
will furnish Government procurement agencies with 
lists of companies within redevelopment areas inter- 
ested in bidding on Federal procurement. The Ad- 
ministrator can also supply technical assistance, either 
by his own staff or private consultants, firms, corpora- 
tions, or suitable institutions, for economic studies of 
the potentialities of the area. 

Finally, the Secretary of Commerce is required by 
the Act to undertake research, in cooperation with 
other competent agencies, into the causes of area un- 
employment, underemployment, and underdevelop- 
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* 
ment, and to formulate programs to overcome these 
problems. 


ES Responsibilities Under the Act 


While the detailed operating procedures have not 
yet been fully worked out, it is anticipated that the 
Bureau of Employment Security and the employment 
security system will perform several services essential 
for the achievement of the purposes of the Act. 
These responsibilities—assigned to the Secretary of 
Labor either directly or indirectly by the Act 
include: 

(1) fact finding for the determination of eligi- 
bility of areas to receive assistance ; 

(2) formulation of the manpower aspects of the 
overall redevelopment programs developed for des- 
ignated redevolpment areas; 

(3) surveys to determine area training require- 
ments, training needs of individuals in redevelop- 
ment areas, and the selection and referral of work- 
ers to undergo approved retraining ; 

(4) payment of retraining subsistence benefits to 
those eligible; and 

(5) special labor market and manpower studies 

on employment and unemployment developments 
in redevelopment areas, as required by the Act, as 
well as research and technical assistance on causes 
and possible methods of alleviating unemployment 
in these areas. 


Criteria for Redevelopment Areas 


The Act establishes two sets of criteria by which 
areas may qualify for assistance. An industrial area 
may qualify under Section 5(a) if the Secretary of 
Labor finds that the rate of unemployment from other 
than seasonal causes currently exceeds 6 percent and 
the annual average rate of unemployment has been 
at least: 

A. 50 percent above the national average for 3 of 
the preceding 4 calendar years, or 

B. 75 percent above the national average for 2 of 
the preceding 3 calendar years, or 

C. 100 percent above the national average for 1 of 
the preceding 2 calendar years. 

Section 5(b) of the Act provides that the Secre- 
tary of Commerce may also designate as redevelop- 
ment areas those areas which he finds are among the 
highest in numbers and percentages cf low income 
families, and are experiencing substantial and _per- 
sistent unemployment or underemployment. ‘Thesc 
areas will be largely rural-farm in nature. 

The Act makes no clear demarcation between areas 
eligible under Section 5(a) or 5(b), and it does not 
designate any specific Federal agency to perform fact- 
finding under Section 5(b). However, because of 
the predominantly rural-farm character of areas con- 
sidered under Section 5(b), it is expected that the 
Department of Agriculture will have major respon- 
sibility for this activity. However, since rural-farm 
areas usually contain substantial off-farm employment 
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as well, the facilities and experience of the Federal- 
State employment security system can assist in de- 
veloping information for these areas. Cooperative 
efforts by the Bureau, the State employment security 
agencies, and the Department of Agriculture will 
therefore be needed in providing complete informa- 
tion for these areas. 

In both urban and rural-farm areas, work force 
information, developed by the State employment se- 
curity agencies, will be used to help formulate the 
“overall program for the economic development of the 
area,’ which the Act requires as a precondition for 
the granting of financial assistance. ‘This overall eco- 
nomic redevelopment program will be designed to 
utilize effectively the area’s manpower resources, and 
will be based upon data on the existing economic 
base of the area and the resources of all types avail- 
able for the area’s redevelopment. 


Retraining Displaced Workers 


Selection and referral of workers to receive retrain- 
ing will of course be executed through the employment 
security offices in redevelopment areas. Local offices 
will use procedures and tools akin to those used in the 
Bureau’s recent Experimental Rural Area Program, 
such as the Dictionary of Occupational Titles, General 
Aptitude Test Battery, large-scale registration meth- 
ods, and counseling interviews to determine the occu- 
pational potentialities of presently unemployed work- 
ers and to select for retraining those likely to complete 
retraining successfully and become proficient in new 
skills. 

Retraining subsistence payments, which are avail- 
able to bonafide unemployed and underemployed per- 
sons undergoing approved retraining and who are not 
receiving unemployment insurance benefits, will be 
paid through the UI machinery. These payments 
may be made for a maximum of 16 weeks, in an 
amount equal to the average weekly benefit for total 
unemployment in the State in which the redevelop- 
ment area is located. Implementing agreements be- 
tween the Secretary of Labor and officials in the States 
containing redevelopment areas are necessary to put 
this program into effect. 

In summary, local and State employment security 
agency staff will be most directly and intensively in- 
volved in two broad areas of activity under the Act, 
each requiring some adaptation of activities which are 
already being performed. One is the wide range of 
labor market information and studies to determine 
area eligibility, to survey area skills for planning pur- 
poses, and to assess the impact of redevelopment proj- 
ects. These functions will be carried out as a fact- 
finding informational service for the Secretary of 
Commerce. The other broad area consists of functions 
which are closely related to existing employment se- 
curity operations programs. ‘These include the deter- 
mination of the training needs of individuals and the 
areas, the selection and referral of qualified persons to 
obtain retraining, and the payment of retraining sus- 
sister. ce payments. 
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A New Look 


At the Veteran Applicant -.- . 





A Profile of Unemployed Veterans 


By EDWARD L. OMOHUNDRO 
Chief, Veterans Employment Service 
Bureau of Employment Security 


N UNEMPLOYED veteran is not just a man out 

of work; he is a problem to be solved. And he 

may be multiplied many times into great numbers of 

problems. He has assets and liabilities. He must be 

studied and analyzed. At the same time, employment 

possibilities must be considered. When these things 

are accomplished, we can do a better job for the un- 
employed veterans. 

We know something about the composite picture of 
today’s veterans. Many are in the prime working 
group of 25 to 45 years of age. Many, however, are 
older. We know that most veterans have had the 
advantage of good schooling or vocational training. 
We know that for the most part, to this time, veterans 
have been steadily employed with less unemployment 
than average workers. We do not know how age has 
affected the employment opportunities of veterans, 
how the general rise in unemployment has affected 


Edward L. Omohundro dis- 
cusses age distribution of 
veterans af a regional train- 
ing conference for VER's in 
Atlanta. Representatives of 
veterans’ organizations also 
attended the conference. 
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veterans, or how technological changes have affected 
veterans’ employment. The Employment Services 
files should soon reflect the answers to these and other 
related questions. 

In the middle of October 1960, when large numbers 
of people were becoming unemployed, the Veterans 
Employment Service felt that if the local offices knew 
the characteristics of the veterans registered for em- 
ployment, they would be in a better position to render 
them maximum assistance. It was therefore decided 
to request a so-called “profile study” of the veterans 
in the active files. It was felt that such a review would 
be beneficial because: (1) To do a quality job the local 
office and the local office Veterans Employment Rep- 
resentative should know the characteristics of the vet- 
erans who were seeking employment; (2) such in- 
formation would assist supervisory officials of the State 
agency in supervising the local office activities during 
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a period of relatively high unemployment; (3) such 
information would assist the national office in super- 
vising the work of the State VER, and; (4) such in- 
formation was needed to respond to inquiries from 
major veterans’ organizations, Members of Congress, 
and other interested groups. All States participated 
in the study. Approximately 610,000 cards in the 
active file were reviewed, of which about 61,000, or 
10 percent, were for handicapped veterans. This 
study showed that no one at any level had an accurate 
image of today’s veteran applicant. 


Occupational Distribution 


Professional and managerial.—Seven percent of the 
veterans fell in this category. Generally, this type of 
applicant should be exposed to employers as quickly 
as possible. They represent good possibilities for job 
development. Many applicants in this category are 
utilizing the public employment service for the first 
time. In the general hiring pattern, these occupations 
are increasing. We must give better services to this 
type of applicant if we expect him to use the Employ- 
ment Service. 

Clerical and sales——Ten percent of the veterans 
were in this category. Recent studies indicate that 
these occupations are in a long-term uptrend. We 
hope local offices will give more attention to veterans 
in this category. 

Service.—Six percent of the veterans were in this 
classification. During calendar year 1960, this was 
the only occupational category in which veterans’ 
placements exceeded those of the previous year. 
There will probably be more placement potential in 
this group in the future. 

Skilled —Twenty-six percent of the veterans were 
classified in this category. To us, this shows that there 
are many well-qualified workers available and that 
some additional effort is needed to assist them in locat- 
ing employment that will utilize their highest skills. 

Semiskilled.—Twenty-eight percent of the veterans 
were in this category. This group, together with the 
skilled group, represented 54 percent of all of the vet- 
eran applicants in the active files. This percentage 
is slightly higher than that for all men claimants in 
November. These applicants have some worthwhile 
talents to offer to an employer, and give the local 
offices a good category of applicants for use in job 
development. 

Unskilled—Twenty-three percent of the veteran ap- 
plicants were in this category, They represent a hard 
core group for which job opportunities are, in gen- 
eral, declining. However, this was considerably 
smaller than the corresponding proportion for all men 
claimants in mid-November (33 percent). They offer 
a serious problem. Obviously, some of them need addi- 
tional training, but there is no doubt that a certain 
portion will continue to remain in this category. They 
need all of the services that we can offer them. 
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Age Distribution 


Age 25-34.—Forty-two percent of the veterans in 
the files were in this age group. We were somewhat 
surprised to find such a large proportion. There 
were also some 8,000 veteran applicants under age 25. 

Age 35-44.—Thirty-seven percent of the veterans 
fell into this age group. Considering this with the 
first group, we find that 79 percent of all the veterans 
registered in local employment offices at the time of 
the study were in the age group 25-44. About 60 
percent of all men claimants in November were under 
45 years of age. Probably many of this group are 
out of work due to lack of seniority. 

Age 45-64.—Eighteen percent of the veterans were 
in this group. Because the average age of the World 
War II veterans is 42, we had expected to find more 
in this category. However, it is apparent that people 
in this age group are high on seniority lists and are 
less likely to be affected by employment cutbacks. 

Age over 64.—The survey revealed only 3 percent 
of the applicants in this group, which was about half 
the percentage for men claimants in November. Many 
of these are probably registered for part-time work. 


Marital Status 


We found that 75 percent of the veterans were 
married. The remaining 25 percent who were classi- 
fied as single included those who were divorced and 
widowed. Those who were separated were counted 
in the married category. 


Educational Attainment 


Completed eight or fewer grades.—Thirty-three per- 
cent of the veterans fell into this category. The econ- 
omy may have jobs waiting to be filled, but these are 
largely for the educated and the skilled. Conse- 
quently, we can recognize that this is a problem group. 
The chronically unemployed are largely the unedu- 
cated and the unskilled. This survey affirms this con- 
clusion. 

Some high school.—Twenty-nine percent of the vet- 
erans had some high school education. 

Completed high school_—The survey revealed that 
26 percent of the applicants had completed high 
school. 

Some college—Eight percent of the veterans had 
received some college training. 

Completed college-—Four percent of the veterans 
had completed college. Considered in this group were 
some who had more than 4 years of college. 

From this survey we know there are many veterans 
using the Employment Service who have the qualifica- 
tions to meet the needs of most employers. In our 
opinion, knowledge of the personal characteristics of 
the applicants in the files can be effectively utilized to 
promote employment services. Certainly such data 
have public information interest, and can be adapted 
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to the use of local and State newspapers. The highly 
qualified applicant group can be included in selective 
applicant lists and mailed to the employers of the com- 
munity. The data can serve as a basis of renewed 
Employment Service activity by bringing the informa- 
tion to the employers and community groups. _Inter- 
nally, such data can be used as an evaluation tool to 
determine the adequacy of service being rendered to 
the various occupational groups. 

To be effective, it is obvious that an office must be 
doing business with firms that can utilize the type of 
applicants that are registered. In the case of veterans, 
it is necessary that local offices do business with the 
firms that hire men. If they are not getting this type 
of business, additional efforts will be necessary to inter- 
est these firms in the applicants who are available. 
It is recognized that there are often good and valid 


reasons why a particular firm is not using the local 
office. However, we believe that these reasons should 
always be identified. A continuing planned course of 
action, with information such as that obtained from 
a review of the characteristics of the applicants in the 
file, will go a long way toward opening the doors of 
employers who have not been using the Employment 
Service facilities. It could very well be that many 
firms of the community are not fully aware of the ex- 
tent to which the local employment office can supply 
their needs. 

The VES is very appreciative of the cooperation and 
assistance given by the State and local offices in mak- 
ing this survey. When a local office knows what it 
has to work with, it will be able to give better service 
to all of the applicants. 
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By SAM B. KAIN 


Teacher Placement Officer 
Montana State Employment Service 


ONTANA is a big State, exceeded in size only 
by Alaska, Texas, and California. Its total area 
comprises 141,148 square miles, or approximately 94 
million acreas. Within this territory live 670,000 peo- 
ple, an average of about 4 persons per square mile. 
The Continental Divide, thrown like a huge saddle 
across the western section of the State, divides it into 
two parts. Western Montana, comprising roughly 
one-third of the State, is a mountainous area, heavily 
forested, with vast mineral resources and fertile moun- 
tain valleys. 

East of the Continental Divide lies the greater por- 
tion of the State—a part of the Great Plains region. 
Most accurately described as a huge plateau, its eleva- 
tion drops gradually eastward toward the Dakotas. 

Scattered over this variety of terrain are 1,338 school 
buildings. The total consists of 350 elementary, 995 
rural, and 193 secondary educational units. In size 
and character, they run the whole range from one 
room serving grades one through eight in isolated 
rural areas to multimillion-dollar specimens of modern 
architecture in the major cities. 

Nine months of the year over 7,000 dedicated men 
and women spend all their working hours, and more, 
in these heterogeneous temples devoted to the art of 
imparting knowledge. Not too many years ago, the 
person at the blackboard, in the biology laboratory, 
wielding a baton in the music class, or in countless 
other educational projects was a member of the gentler 
sex. Anyone who was graduated during the 1930's 
can easily conjure up memories of an English, history, 
Latin, French, or commercial teacher. Every one of 
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them was a woman. About the only exception was 
the athletic coach, who usually taught general science 
and geometry in addition to his coaching duties. 

This one-sided picture remained pretty much the 
same until after the end of World War II. Then 
things began to happen. Thousands of “GI Joes” re- 
turned to find the economy in an anemic condition 
after the booming war years at home. Jobs were 
scarce and the clouds of the 1949 recession were just 
around the corner. It was during this time that many 
a veteran began to look to the teaching profession for 
a career. The GI Bill of Rights was the springboard 
which launched many veterans in this direction. 

Looking back, we are all aware of the many educa- 
tional benefits enjoyed by veterans under the GI Bill 
of Rights. During the past few years, the results of 
this program have started to pay off in Montana in 
many ways. The GlI-trained veteran has been one 
of the main factors in helping to alleviate the serious 
teacher shortages which seemed to be a continuing 
problem in our State. In the past years, most men 
teachers chose almost exclusively to teach at the high 
school level. Today, we find increasing numbers of 
them taking their teacher training down through the 
intermediate grades. In fact, many school hiring offi- 
cials indicate a preference for men teachers at the 
grade levels. 

Under our State law, veterans receive preferential 
treatment in the selection and referral process. In re- 
viewing the bulging correspondence files in the 
Teacher Placement Section and recalling private con- 
versations with school hiring officials regarding the 
placement of veterans, we find an absolute minimum 
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Men have always taught woodworking classes such as the one shown here. Now, however, in Montana, increasing numbers of men are 
teaching all subjects down through the elementary grades. 


of criticism of veterans as teachers. On the contrary, 
the consensus shows a marked preference for veterans, 
which justifies our preferential selection and the re- 
ferral policy. 

Superintendents and school boards welcome veter- 
ans to their staffs, for they know that they are mature, 
serious-minded citizens interested in doing a good job. 
They know, too, that they are more likely than women 
to make teaching a lifetime career. They are also 
likely to be actively engaged in civic and community 
affairs. Military experience has taught them the im- 
portance of teamwork. Much of their free time is 
devoted to civic improvement projects, veterans and 
fraternal affairs, boy scout work, and other community 
youth activities. 

The mechanics of our Teacher Placement program 
is conducted along the same recognized lines used by 
most reliable placement agencies. The teacher cre- 
dentials maintained in our centralized files portray the 
most reliable summary of the applicant’s professional 
history that we are able to accumulate. The veteran 
applicant enrolled with us is assured that the Teacher 
Placement Division is interested only in his being 
placed in the best possible position commensurate with 
his qualifications and the employer’s needs. Careful 
records are kept on selection, referral, and followup 
on placement of the veteran applicant. 

An innovation in teacher placement this year is the 
use of teletype in the referral and placement process. 
This system expedites the presentation of a teacher's 
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credentials to hiring officials and results in speedier 
placement. Local employment offices in cities having 
a teacher training institution complete the application 
of the teacher graduate. They then teletype the appli- 
cant’s qualifications and job preference to the central 
office in Helena where records of job openings are 
maintained. The central office, in turn, immediately 
transmits via teletype job opening information to the 
local office, which refers the teacher to these openings. 
Such rapid communication is of great value to vet- 
erans, among others, who are new teacher graduates 

In reviewing the teacher placement record of the 
past few years, we find that veterans constitute a very 
high percentage of total male placements. For ex- 
ample, during calendar year 1958, of 346 male place- 
ments, 220 were veterans. In 1959, 236 veterans were 
included in 381 male placements. During 1960, 254 
veterans were placed out of a total of 415 male place- 
ments. These figures are indicative of the placement 
record enjoyed by veterans in the teaching profession 
in Montana. The ratio of veterans to total male 
placements is likely to go even higher during the next 
few years. At the same time, it must also be remem- 
bered that in no way is the selection and referral of 
nonveterans neglected. 

Veterans trained as teachers are an active, vigorous 
segment in the teacher labor market. Our service is 
proud to help them get started in their chosen pro- 
fession. They are bringing a new look to classrooms 
across the length and breadth of Montana. 
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Placement kiforts 


For Handicapped Veterans 


HEN talk turns to the placement of handicapped 

veterans, it is usually the spectacular and in- 
tensely dramatic cases that are put on display. Cer- 
tainly these cases deserve to be talked about and publi- 
cized. After all, they constitute proof that cases which 
are seemingly hopeless can be concluded successfully. 
Such cases tend to renew the belief that among those 
seeking employment, even among the severely handi- 
capped, there are very few, if any, that are hopelessly 
unemployable. Yet there are others—less spectacu- 
lar—which also deserve publicity lest there be the im- 
pression that only the “big” cases constitute any real 
service. 

At times, talk which confines itself exclusively to 
these spectacular cases can mislead an ordinary staff 
member of a local office. It might cause him to neg- 
lect a handicapped veteran if he felt that he was not 
“expert” enough and did not have as much time as 
seemed necessary to achieve a “miracle.” 

Thus, while talk about the almost unbelievable cases 
should continue, there should also be talk about other 
and more ordinary placements of handicapped vet- 
erans to show that many cases can be completed suc- 
cessfully simply by working on them. Any staff mem- 
ber, using good Employment Service practices, and 
having a sincere interest in and a real desire to serve 
handicapped veterans, can handle practically any case. 


A Case in Point 


For example, a case in the Kansas City local office 
shows what can be done with a desire to be of service. 
The veteran was well qualified, but a recently arrested 
case of tuberculosis made it dangerous to his health 
to attempt the kind of work he had been doing before 
he went into the Armed Forces. He had received re- 
habilitation training in radio and TV repair and had 
worked for 3 months as a trainee repairman before he 
was laid off because of lack of business. These facts 
were all brought out in the course of an ordinary inter- 
view. The Kansas City office staff member then made 
telephone calls to TV repair shops. Some shops in- 
dicated a possible interest in an experienced technician, 
but there was no interest in a trainee. 

The interview had also disclosed that the veteran 
was able to drive a light truck and knew the city quite 
well. So the telephone calls were expanded to larger 
shops and TV dealers who might be able to use a de- 
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By LEONARD H. FISCHEL 


Veterans Employment Representative for Missouri 


liveryman who had experience in handling TV sets and 
knew more than a little about them. 

These calls, which were sandwiched in with other 
office duties, located a dealer who indicated he might 
be able to use a deliveryman and agreed to interview 
the veteran. Ata result of this interview, the veteran 
was hired and has now been performing satisfactorily 
for a full year. 


All the Facts Are Needed 


Another case in the Kansas City office was that of a 
veteran who appeared to be an ordinary applicant who 
wanted assistance in finding a job. He indicated in- 
terest in production work. He admitted to no dis- 
ability, nothing indicated a disability, he had work 
experience which fitted him for a production job. 
Consequently, when an order turned up he was called 
in, referred to the employer, and hired. Not many 
days later he was back in the office looking for another 
job because he had been laid off. <A call to the em- 
ployer brought the information that the veteran seemed 
to get nervous and did not work too well under the pres- 
sure of a production job. Another thorough interview 
with the veteran revealed that he was a victim of 
epilepsy. However, the seizures were very well con- 
trolled through medication and he thought that he 
could conceal the condition. He felt that once his 
condition became known he would not be considered. 

On the basis of this additional information, an open- 
ing as a stockman was located and the veteran’s condi- 
tion was discussed with the employer before the refer- 
ral. The employer agreed to an interview and the 
veteran was very glad to accept referral knowing that 
he did not have to conceal his condition. As a result 
of the interview, the applicant was hired for a job 
which he can perform satisfactorily with safety to him- 
self and those around him. 

The Cape Girardeau office had the case of the 
veteran who said he had an “undefined emotional 
condition.” During the rather thorough interview, 
he expressed interest in public contact work, especially 
in the sales field. In a short time, opportunities arose 
to discuss the veteran and his condition with several 
employers. In five of these cases, the employer ex- 
pressed interest and referrals resulted. However, 
none of the referrals resulted in a placement. The 
staff member followed up each referral to determine 
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the reason for the failure and thus got information on 
what to avoid in possible future referrals. The sixth 
referral did result in a placement. Both the veteran 
and the employer are well satisfied. 

Many of these ordinary cases sound ridiculously 
simple and hardly worth the mention. Yet they are 
definite instances of commendable service to handi- 
capped veterans. Such a case could be selected from 
among those handled by the St. Joseph office. There 
was nothing really spectacular, yet a severely handi- 
capped veteran was placed. This veteran had been 
in the Armed Forces twice. ‘The first 7 years termi- 
nated in a disability discharge. He recovered enough 
to get back into the service. This time he served 9 
years and then after hospitalization, he was again given 
a medical discharge. 

The St. Joseph office staff member interviewed the 
veteran thoroughly to determine what he had to “sell” 
to an employer and to learn about his physical condi- 
tion. When a suitable opening came up, the employer 
was told about the veteran and agreed to try him out. 
The veteran is still performing satisfactorily. 

In the St. Louis office was the young veteran whose 
disability involved a spinal fusion which made it neces- 
sary for him to find other work. The interview re- 
vealed his interest in automobiles; he not only kept his 
own automobile in good repair but also helped his 


friends with theirs. He was referred to an auto me- 
chanic, but although he had the knowledge and skills 
the constant lifting involved in working in a shop wa 
too much for him. With this additional informatio: 

the staff member was able to talk with an employe 

whose company repaired and rebuilt automobile com 
ponents and where there were jobs involving benc! 
work. ‘The referral resulted in a placement. 

A veteran had been coming to the St. Charles offi 
looking for jobs for 5 years. He seemed to want on! 
dishwashing or other work at that level. The sta! 
member kept insisting that the veteran could hand! 
higher level work. Finally, the veteran agreed to 
referral and found that he could handle better jobs. 

Of course, there are cases where just ordinary har 
dling does not seem to be enough and where ai 
“expert” is needed to produce a “near miracle.” Cx 
tainly, anyone who has dealt with the employme: 
problems of the handicapped knows that people wh 
produce these “miracles” merit a great deal of credit 
But it is no less true that the average local office staf} 
member can achieve excellent results by combining 
good employment service practices with a real desire to 
be of service to the handicapped veteran with an 
employment problem. These people, too, deserve 
recognition for their accomplishments. 


A Local Veterans Employment Committee 


By WILLARD MARSH 


Manager, Fresno Local Office 
California Department of Employment 


RESNO, Calif. is the county seat and metropoli- 

tan center of Fresno County, a large geographical 
area whose principal industry is agriculture. How- 
ever, the need for new jobs for its steadily increasing 
population has created an interest in bringing new 
and diversified industry to both the principal city and 
the many outlying communities which it serves. This 
concern for industrial development has been one of 
the major interests of the Fresno Local Veterans Em- 
ployment Committee. 

The Fresno committee is one of approximately 50 
local veterans employment committees which operate 
in an advisory capacity to local offices throughout 
California. It has met regularly each month during 
the past 6 years. It is the outgrowth of a small group 
of veterans who used to meet informally with the man- 
ager of the Fresno local office to discuss problems 
concerning veterans employment. 

The committee is composed of representatives of 
over 20 veterans posts, which include the AMVETS, 
The American Legion, the Disabled American Vet- 
erans, the Jewish War Veterans, the Veterans of For- 
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eign Wars, and the World War I Veterans, and public 
and private agencies interested in veterans’ problems. 
Much of the credit for the effectiveness of this com- 
mittee must go to the two men who have served as 
chairman during the past 6 years. 

The committee is organized with a chairman, vice 
chairman, secretary, and treasurer. These officers are 
elected annually. There are no standing committees, 
but as the need arises the chairman appoints commit- 
tees for special projects. For example, a “Hire a Vet- 
eran Week” committee is appointed early enough to 
take care of all promotional activities related to the 
Week, and operates until the Week’s activities have 
been completed. 

Much of the staff work related to the activities of 
the committee is carried on by the manager and Vet- 
eran Employment Representative of the local office. 
The committee chairman frequently drops in to dis- 
cuss problems and plans with the local office manager. 
These discussions include labor market information 
about employment openings, problems encountered by 
veterans in obtaining jobs, and similar matters. The 
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Joe H. Dale, Jr. (right), vice president, Dale Brothers Coffee Co., 
receives an Employer of the Month citation from Claude L. Kemp, 
VER for California (left), and Willard Marsh, manager, Fresno 
local office. 


VER plans the agenda for meetings, with the approval 
of the manager, and prepares labor marketing informa- 
tion which is provided at every meeting. 

The activities of the committee are diversified ; some 
are strongly promotional and others are planned to 
stimulate the interest of the whole community in the 
industrial development of Fresno. With respect to 
the latter activity, there is usually an outside speaker 
at the committee meetings. It may be the secretary 
of the Fresno County Chamber of Commerce discuss- 
ing his problems in bringing new firms into Fresno; 
or perhaps the personnel manager of a large local firm 
may discuss the planned expansion of his firm or 
personnel problems which may be of interest to the 
committee. Perhaps the industrial relations repre- 
sentative of a nearby naval air base will explain how 
the hiring policies of the base affect veterans. Or 
there may be a series of speakers talking on a related 
subject for several meetings. At least once a year, the 
State Veterans Employment Representative is invited 
to a meeting of the Fresno committee to discuss the 
activities of other veterans employment committees in 
the State and to give technical assistance for the vet- 
erans employment program. 

One example of the committee’s activities was its 
investigation of the feasibility of bringing textile mills 
into Fresno County. This county is one of the leading 
cotton-growing areas in the Nation. The committee 
felt that it would be logical for the cotton to be proc- 
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essed where it was grown. The investigation went into 
the problem of the differential in wages between east- 
ern labor markets and Fresno County, into the prob- 
lems of Fresno County’s dry atmosphere, and other 
aspects of this situation. Although it was finally con- 
cluded that such a development was not possible, this 
is at least indicative of the way the committee arouses 
community interests. 

Another example is the committee’s interest in civil 
service privileges for veterans employed by the city of 
Fresno. The director of the Fresno Civil Service Com- 
mission appeared before the committee to discuss 
veterans preference, particularly in civil service exami- 
nations for city jobs. The committee recommended to 
the commission that State standards of 15 points pref- 
erence for disabled veterans and 10 points for veterans 
be adopted. The commission indicated that it would 
accept the recommendation of the committee. 

From the above examples, it is clear that the com- 
mittee does not take direct action on employment 
problems. However, it does gather facts and bring in 
representatives of industry, labor, and government to 
present information which can be disseminated to 
the whole community. This is done through the 
local office contacts and through the local veterans’ 
organizations. 

Since the committee represents so many different 
veterans organizations over a wide geographical area, 
it is not surprising that business leaders, and repre- 
sentatives of governmental agencies and labor are will- 
ing to come before it to explain their positions and 
problems. 

The committee works constantly in cooperation with 
the local office to encourage Fresno employers to list 
their job openings with the local office. Many promo- 
tional “gimmicks” are used. One was the printing 
of pocket calendars which were mailed to employers 
to remind them to call the local office to list their job 
openings. Promotional letters are sent out under the 
name of the committee to remind employers that a 
supply of trained workers is available to them. 


Hiring Veterans Is Rewarded 


One of the most successful promotional devices has 
been the “Employer of the Month” award. Employ- 
ers are selected on the basis of the number of veterans 
in proportion to the total number of men employed 
in a specific establishment. The number of handi- 
capped workers is also considered. Information is ob- 
tained by a questionnaire which the committee dis- 
tributes to local employers. It has been mailed twice 
during the past 4 years to all employers in the area 
with 10 or more men workers. The chairman and a 
subcommittee select the outstanding employer from 
the information provided on the questionnaire. The 
chairman makes a personal visit to the employers being 
considered for the award a week or so before the final 
choice is made. 

The employer selected for the award, or a repre- 
sentative designated by him, is invited to attend the 
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regular monthly meeting of the committee. The chair- 
man formally presents a framed citation commending 
the employer for his hiring of veterans and disabled 
workers. Employers are proud of this recognition. 
Publication of the award in the local press adds further 
prestige. This publicity frequently results in orders 
for veterans from employers who have not previously 
used the Employment Service. 

Sir the inception of this award program, 27 em- 


ployers have been recognized, and a reservoir of good 
will has been built up for the employment of veterans. 
This award plan has been adopted by many othe: 
similar committees throughout the State. Two of the 
Fresno employers thus commended have been recog- 
nized by the State Veterans Employment Committee 
which makes a highly selective award to employer 
on a statewide basis. 


Whe Sed Ao’ Handicapped 7 


By BOB WILSON 


Local Veterans Employment Representative 
Knoxville Local Office 


Tennessee Department of Employment Security 


\ KNOXVILLE, TENN., Navy veteran drives his 
i specially built automobile up a ramp at the Ten- 
nessce Armature Company each morning, removes his 
wheelchair, gets into it unassisted, and rides the ele- 
vator to the first floor of the building where he carries 
out his intricate work as inventory clerk, despite the 
fact that he is paralyzed from the waist down. 

[raining while in military service, plus counseling 
and an aptitude test given by the Knoxville Depart- 
ment of Employment Security office last year, resulted 
in employment for 23-year-old Raymond LeRoy 
Chance, a victim of an automobile accident in 1956. 
Since becoming employed by the Knoxville company 
the veteran has continued to amaze his employers with 
his ability to keep inventory records on approximately 
6.500 items—a task that had given officials much con- 
cern before changing the system used and prior to Ray- 
mond’s employment. 

When Raymond first contacted the Knoxville office. 


Raymond Leroy Chance works at his specially built table which 
keeps the files in easy reach. 
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he was put through the usual testing paces. It wz 
learned that while in the service he had responsibilit 
for keeping records on electrical parts, work related t 
the inventory clerk position that was available. Du 
ing his interviews, his personal preference was an- 
alyzed, along with his educational background, and 
it was decided that he would be suited for on-the-job 
training of his choice. On this basis, he was selected 
and referred to the Tennessee Armature Company. 

He got the job! 

“T feel that my training received while in servict 
and my familiarity with all the electrical terms helped 
tremendously in qualifying me for this job,” he says 
“The company built a table whereby the files are 
placed in a semicircle which enables me to reach them 
from my wheelchair very easily.” 

Raymond’s work has prompted the president and 
general manager of the company to say: 

“This job that Raymond is doing consists of receiv- 
ing stock requisitions from department supervisors and 
posting the amount of each article used on the Kardex 
or perpetual inventory cards. When stock material is 
purchased and received, this also has to be posted in 
order that we have at all times a written inventory of 
every item we carry in stock, which now exceeds 6,500 
different items. ‘To become familiar with the position 
of these items on the card files is a very slow and tedious 
job, and by past experience we found that the average 
employee took 6 months to become efficient. Some 
never acquired efficiency. 

“When we employed Raymond, we told him of this 
situation and emphasized that accuracy was of vital 
importance. ‘To our surprise, we found that after 90 
days he knew the position of every item on the card 
files and our inventory system is now in an accurate 
condition for the first time in several years.” 
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(der Veterans Stabilize the Work Force 


By HOWARD DYSART 


Veterans Employment Representative, Everett Local Office 


Washington State Employment Security Department 


HIS is the story of a company that was willing 
to be shown that it pays to hire the older worker, 
especially the veteran. 

The E. A. Nord Co. of Everett, Wash., is one of the 
largest fabricators and assemblers of fir doors in the 
world. For some time it had fixed ideas that it paid 
to hire the younger worker—between 20 and 30—and 
that these workers must have at least a high school 
education. 

During the first quarter of 1959, the firm completed 
a $500,000 expansion program and was in the process 
of hiring additional workers. Up to that time, the 
company had placed orders with the Everett local 
office for workers who were high school graduates and 
between the ages of 20 and 30. But in checking their 
operational problems, the firm came face to face with 
one that had been troublesome for some time—exces- 
sive labor turnover. 

The company decided that it was time to do some- 
thing about this problem, which had resulted in losses 
estimated in the thousands of dollars. A call to the 
local office brought the Veterans Employment Repre- 
sentative to the plant to discuss the various aspects of 


Everett Daily Herald photo 


Howard Dysart, LVER; Jack Martin, manager, Everett 
local office; and Ed Glasgow, plant engineer and per- 
sonnel director, Nord Co. (left to right), interview 
John Holland, a fork lift truck operator, who is one 
of the veterans placed at the Nord Co. by the local 
office. 
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the company’s hiring policies with the plant superin- 
tendent. 

The VER suggested that the company raise its age 
limit to 35. He also suggested the hiring of veterans 
where possible. This was recommended in view of a 
background check made of the applicants and because 
veterans are stable and reliable workers. 

These suggestions were adopted and during the rest 
of the year some 50 persons were referred to the com- 
pany. Every effort was made to refer only married 
veterans with stable work history so that the company 
could stabilize its work force. 

The new company hiring policies began to show 
results. ‘Turnover in personnel was cut immediately. 
For that reason, the age limit was raised to 40, then 
to 45, and to 50. 

Proof that veterans and older workers are a good 
investment was shown by the fact that during the 9 
months following the initial hiring change, 121 place- 
ments were made by the local office out of a total of 
127 hires by the company. Of equal interest is the 
fact that of the 121 placements, 101 were veterans and 
all were over 30 years of age. The placement record 
for 1960 was equally good, perhaps better. 
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n on more difficult training. 
stereophonic chasses. 


N EXCITING new plan which is reclaiming 
100 mental hospital patients yearly through 
job training in private industry is giving new 
hope to patients and officials alike at the Vet- 
erans Administration Hospital in Bedford, Mass. 
One of the Bay State’s proudest boasts, the 
pioneer program, is the result of 8 years of trial 
and error by the hospital, the Veterans Employ- 
ment Representative, U.S. Department of Labor, 
and the Massachusetts Division of Employment 
Security. 

The Bedford program, which is open to both 
men and women patients, is different from any 
other that officials of the participating agencies 
know about because it provides a practical 
method of weaning a patient away from hospital 
dependency through private employment at reg- 
ular wages under real industrial-type working 
conditions. 

From the day the training period begins for 
each patient, he passes from the close supervision 
of the hospital’s Modified Community Employ- 
ment program into the Community Employment 
program, and finally, prior to his discharge, into 
the Day Work-Night Hospital program. 

The major differences among these three pro- 
grams are in the location of the work, the super- 
vision received, and the freedom permitted to the 
trainee. 

In the Modified Community Employment pro- 
gram, the trainee may be working in any one of 
several hospital shops and is generally engaged in 
producing wooden furniture, assembling stereo- 
phonic equipment, or packing “do-it-yourself” 
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ach of the first 3 years of the electronic job training program, mental patient trainees have 
Here they are shown at advanced work soldering components 
The electronic company instructor is overseeing production. 


hi fi kits. Most of the women trainees are in this program and 
remain there until their training and rehabilitation are complete. 
This is due to lack of training opportunities for women in the 
Community Employment and the Day Work-Night Hospital pro- 
grams. 

In the Community Employment program, the patient may be 
working for an are2 manufacturing plant in the production of 
wood products or building supplies. Those in the Day Work- 
Night Hospital program may be employed at an area greenhouse 
or the local airport, for a manufacturer of prefabricated housing 
materials, or for community agencies as maintenance workers. 

In both of the Community Employment programs the patient 
is directly under hospital supervision. 

Those employed in the Work-Hospital program are working on 


Dr. John J. Brennan, chief of Vocational Services, VA Hospital, Bedford, Mass., 
talks with a hospital patient who has applied for training in the ‘Training in 
Industry Program.” 
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mand | their own, away from the hospital and without hospital super- 
iplete. } vision. They report daily to the employer and go to work. At 
in the | night they return to the hospital to live and receive any necessary 
il pro- medical care. 

In the Community Work program, patients go to work each day 
hay be | ina group by hospital bus. They are accompanied by a hospiatl 
ion of | supervisor who works along with them on the job. In the Work- 


Work- | Hospital program the patient goes to work by whatever method 
ihouse | of transportation is most convenient. He may travel alone or 
ousing \ with a group, but in no case is he accompanied by a supervisor. 
rs. Patients in the Community Employment program and the Work- 
yatient | Hospital program carry their lunches, which have been prepared 
for them by the hospital, and eat on the job. 
ing on There is a difference in working schedules for each group, how- 
| ; 
, Mass., Mental patients at the local VA hospital not only earn their own way in com- 


ining in { petitive jobs but also learn a skill and job discipline and safety. Here a patient 
operates a drill press while making children’s costumers. 
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Mental patients in the job training program at the local VA hospital are shown assemb 


electronic components for stereophonic equipment. 


ever. Those who have jobs in the Community 
Employment program work a full week but only 
6 hours a day because of hospital staff limita- 
tions and hospital schedules. Patients in the 
Work-Hospital program are employed 8 hours 
a day for the full week. All patients on both 
programs work at the wage rates prevailing in 
the community. 

Employers furnish all materials and machinery 
used in the various work and training projects 
whether located in or outside of the hospital. 

The entire procedure of the rehabilitation pro- 
gram is aimed at making the patient vocationally 
independent on a gradual basis. In the Work- 
Hospital program, efforts are also made to in- 
crease his social independence. For example, 
on weekends he is encouraged to participate in 
community social functions. The complete train- 
ing process for the average patient takes about 6 
months. After this period of vocational trial and 
evaluation, he is generally ready for discharge. 

The best proof of the value of the program is 
that the patients like it and it works as a method 
of rehabilitating mental hospital patients. The 
key point in the success of the three programs is 
that the patient is on a private payroll during the 
entire training period and in all ensuing employ- 
ment up to the time of release. 

Those who apply for acceptance in the Modi- 
fied Community Employment Program, which is 
the first step of the training process, must pass a 
series of aptitude tests. ‘The tests are given in 
cooperation with the Massachusetts Division of 
Employment Security. After the patient is ac- 
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cepted, he is retained in training and employment 
until he has acquired a job skill, an employment his- 
tory and sufficient self-confidence to return to a normal 
life in his community. 

No patient can be hired by any of the dozen o1 
more companies which participate. One reason is 
that this would dry up a training opportunity. An 
other reason is that the purpose of the program is not 
to staff local establishments but to help the patient 
develop self-confidence, good work habits, job disci- 
plines, and, most important, to change the patient’s 
concept of himself and his worth. 

The project was started 8 years ago by the three 
Government agencies, which decided to pool their 
talents and know-how to determine if they could ac- 
complish together what they had been unable to do 
separately. The hospital itself furnished the spark 
through its chief of vocational counseling, John J. 
Brennan. Job employer contacts for training pro- 
grams were developed by Stanley C. Wollaston, Vet- 
erans Employment Representative. Aptitude testing 
and placement were supplied by the Division of Em- 
ployment Security under Donald S. Donnelly, State 
Employment Service supervisor. 

In the 8 years since the plan was started, the three 
agencies have initiated four distinct types of job pro- 
gram, all of which are still in existence and thriving. 
The farm program, which was started first, threatens 
to be swallowed by both of the Community Employ- 
ment and the Work-Hospital programs because of 
lower wages in farm jobs generally. All, however, 
have waiting lists; this is not true of the regular 
hospital treatment programs, which offer no 
compensation. 

The major result of the plan has been the reclama- 
tion of several hundred patients, many of whom were 
long-time inmates and considered beyond rehabilita- 
tion when the program was initiated. There is an 
important economic plus, too. Every patient who is 
rehabilitated and released saves the hospital up to 
$5,000 per year in patient care and maintenance. 

Many of the patients actually become partially 
self-supporting while still in training in a hospital 
program. Some earn enough money to pay for trips 
home on weekends and also to support their parents, 
wives, or families. This is valuable not only because of 
the money which the family receives, but also because 
it means that the family does not have to send money 
to the patient for incidentals such as cigarettes, and 
also for transportation home on weekends. 

There is another aspect of this new capacity of the 
patient to earn money in an industrial job. It is the 
encouragement which it gives to the family to try him 
out at home on a conditional discharge basis. ‘This 
ability to work is especially important if the patient 
has been idle and troublesome on previous trial re- 
leases. The family feels that he will be different if he 
comes home and is able to go to work. 

The results at Bedford can be appreciated best only 
when the 100 who are reclaimed annually are meas- 
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ured against the 200 who are actually released. Hos- 
pital officials are highly pleased with this rate of re- 
habilitation because they estimate that almost half 
of the 200 are unemployable because of age, physical 
conditions, or other factors. 

The Bedford project is noteworthy also because, 
while the job plan is dependent upon training op- 
portunities in private employment, there is no in- 
dustry in Bedford itself. The nearest town with any 
industry is some 10 miles distant. 

At the time this article is being written, the hos- 
pital has in operation eight employment projects em- 
ploying 69 people. Twenty-four patients are in the 
Modified Community Employment program, 35 in 
the Community Employment program, and 10 in the 
Work-Hospital program. 

Those in both Community Employment programs 
are producing such products as children’s costumers, 
spinning wheel planters, and materials for use in pre- 
fabricated houses. Those working in production of 
electric products are engaged in wiring electronic 
components, soldering difficult electrical connections, 
and assembling sterophonic equipment. 


Increasingly More Difficult Work 


The electronics program is 3 years old. What 
pleases hospital officials most is that the difficulty of 
the work assignments has increased each year as the 
company gained confidence in the patients’ produc- 
tion and quality of workmanship. 

The initial work in the electronics firm involved the 
simplest operations and was conducted in only one of 
the hospital shops. It started with patients bagging 
nuts and bolts for do-it-yourself kits, and gradually pro- 
gressed to more difficult tasks as skeptical company 
officials saw the quality of work which patients could 
perform. Today, trainees are reading complex sche- 
matic drawings, following difficult wiring codes, and 
assembling stereophonic chasses. At least three hos- 
pital shops are now used for a variety of new work re- 
sulting from expanded operations. 

Company officials have become so enthusiastic about 
the patients’ progress that they now send a team of en- 
gineers and inspectors into the hospital to train pa- 
tients. This team operates exactly as it does with 
trainees in its own plant. ‘They use blownup photos 
of wiring diagrams, enlarged models of tools, and all 
the equipment necessary to teach soldering and other 
operations. 

At the completion of the training period, each pa- 
tient is presented with a certificate designating him as 
an “electronic assembler.” The graduation is a 
formal occasion with relatives invited and speeches by 
hospital, company, and Government officials. ‘The en- 
tire ceremony is shown on closed circuit television 
throughout the hospital. Graduation ceremonies al- 
ways encourage a sharp increase in applications for 
training. 

Hospital authorities believe, incidentally, that the 
date for entering the training projects should be de- 
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cided upon by the patient when, after hospital counsel- 
ing, he believes he is ready. This theory of “‘readiness” 
is backed up, officials say, by studies made in the whole 
area of both motivation and learning. 

One unexpected and revealing sidelight of the pro- 
gram is the aptitude for working in this field shown by 
certain types of patients. ‘Those who are somewhat 
compulsive about doing things perfectly make the best 
workers because of the precision required in the pro- 
duction of electronic elements. 

[he importance of perfect components to the em- 
ployer (who incidentally manufactures one of the 
“blue ribbon” products in this field) is shown by his 
discarding all work produced by each patient in the 
first 3 weeks. 

Most patients have another trait which is valuable 
in this kind of job—lack of need for socializing. This 
makes for increased job concentration, which is im- 
portant in this exacting work. 

Other important worker traits are finger dexterity 
and hand and eye coordination, because of the large 
amount of work with small parts. ‘To assure a mini- 
mum of failure and waste in training those who do not 
have these attributes, all patients are given the Gen- 
eral Aptitude Test Battery before they are selected for 
training. Hospital officials have found the tests in- 
valuable in selecting candidates who will make the 
orade. 

[here are two deterrents to expanding this particu- 
lar program. One is a chronic complaint of all indus- 
try: lack of applicants with proper aptitudes. The 


other is a lack of counseling psychologists. ‘The second 
problem is pointed up by the fact that in the entire 
State of Massachusetts only 11 counseling psychologists 
have been trained in the past 7 years. Bedford, for- 
tunately, has a staff of four, but it could use twice this 
number. Authorities believe it would mean the prep- 
aration of many more patients for any training pro- 
gram. ‘This preparation is essential before training 
even begins. 

Hospital people consider the electronics training pro- 
gram their most outstanding success because it proves 
not only that patients can be trained in complex work, 
but also that they can produce as well as, or better 
than, regular workers if they are selected carefully and 
trained properly. ‘The best proof of this is the fact 
that the electronics company now regards the hospital 
program as any other plant department. 

A major conclusion reached by all participating 
agencies on the basis of the past 8 years is that no 
patient, no matter how institutionalized he has become, 
can be considered lost to rehabilitation. Another is 
that there is no limit to the miracles which can be 
wrought in rehabilitation provided somebody has faith 
in the patient. Bedford has amply demonstrated the 
validity of both judgments. 

The Veterans Administration officials are quick to 
point out that, even with all other factors present, 
little could be done without the agencies which aided 
in developing the program. The coordinated and 
harmonious efforts of all three departments have been 
a key factor in the project’s success. 


Today 4 Ueleran App icant 


By PAUL S. SAVAGE 


Veterans Employment Representative for Tennessee 


N ANY of the changes that have taken place in the 
7 past decade and many of the challenges of change 
in the new decade which we have entered are trace- 
able to the wars that we have had since the turn of 
the century. The veterans of these wars have been 
and will continue to be a vital part of these changes. 
World War I ended 42 years ago, World War II, 15 
years ago, the Korean conflict, 5 years ago, yet the 
combined veterans of these wars continue to make up 
a major manpower segment as of today and wv il con- 
tinue to do so during much of the coming decade. 

There are nearly as many veterans of these wars 
as there were 5 years ago and probably more veterans 
in the labor market than there were 5 years ago. 
Veterans represent at least 45 percent of all the men 
in the work force today. 

We now have in our veterans and will have for the 
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next several years the finest group of workers that has 
ever been available to the employers of this country. 
Nearly one fourth are youngsters with an average age 
of around 30, with their feet already on the bottom 
rung of the ladder leading to the economic goal of 
their dreams. In addition, we have nearly three out 
of every four with an average age of around 41 years 
who are right at the beginning of the peak of their 
productive years—young but with matured experience. 

Local offices should know their veteran population 
and its composition and develop programs peculiar to 
their own needs. They must remember that while 
the veteran population covers the entire range of jobs 
available to male workers, at any particular office the 
veteran applicants may have limited possibilities. At 
a given time, the surplus of veteran workers might be 
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in a particular skilled occupation; a year later it might 
be in semiskilled groups. 

Most veterans are at work, just as are most other 
working people, but their larger numbers in the work 
force means that many are constantly seeking employ- 
ment. 


What Type of Jobseekers? 


Veterans are typed today, not only as to dates of war 
service, age, and disability, but also as jobseekers. 
Within the last few years, there has been a drastic 
change in the characteristics of veteran jobseekers. 
They are no longer in training programs seeking em- 
ployment upon completion; they are no longer draw- 
ing veterans’ unemployment compensation while they 
look for a job; they are no longer new entrants to the 
labor market, and average wages are not sufficient for 
them to be long idle. They have families and cannot 
move in with parents and in-laws. The veterans who 
are seeking jobs today might be typed as follows (1) 
many have jobs secured from necessity when there 
were large surpluses of jobseekers—jobs which no 
longer meet their needs either in pay or in challenge 
to their abilities and skills; (2) many of them have 
lost their jobs through no fault of their own; (3) many 
of them have been casual workers or laborers and 
their employment has been on a haphazard basis; (4) 
some of them are drawing unemployment compensa- 
tion waiting to be called back to their jobs; (5) others 
are union members bumped by seniority rules or laid 
off because of scarcity of work. 

The last two types were not unusual in the past and 
probably can be served as always. However, when 
we find the veteran files at an office filled with these 
two types, we wonder if the office is rendering the kind 
of service that would attract the first three types of 
veteran applicants. 

The first three types of veteran jobseekers need the 
public employment service. They need counseling, 
knowledge of where the jobs are, and referral to them. 
Some of them need training. But they cannot wait. 
They must forego these valuable employment services 
if they cannot get them quickly. This means they will 
go to another source or, in many cases, to another 
community. 

Many communities can ill afford to lose this type 
of citizen, not only for his productive ability but be- 
cause of his importance to the social and economic 
stability and growth of the community. 

On the other side of the picture, employers need 
these veterans and they are seeking and finding them. 
They, too, can ill afford to wait upon any one source 
to provide applicants who possess the qualifications 
they need. 

In our opinion, local offices need the veteran job- 
seeker today more than they ever have. The challenge 
of change to meet their needs is involved in the chal- 
lenge of change to meet the needs of the community 
and the employers in it. 

It is far from enough to take the application of the 
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veteran who must have a better job or the veteran 
who has lost his job, check it against the available 
orders, and say to the veteran applicant, “We have 
nothing today, but we will call you if we get an order.” 
At the very least, we ought to inspire confidence in our 
interest in these applicants in our ability to serve them. 
There should be careful exploration of the need for 
tests and counseling. With a view to at least tele- 
phone job solicitation, the office would no doubt be 
justified in many instances in inviting the veteran 
applicant to “come back!” on a date that would pro- 
vide enough time for some job development activity. 
This might require a drastic change in the way some 
offices are operating. There should be continual 
followup on these two types of applications in a search 
for ways to be of service. 

Casual workers and laborers, in many instances, 
need group and individual counseling of a type seldom 
given. Many of them need training to become experts 
in even menial jobs. Such training might be devel- 
oped by the local offices. 


Know the Employers 


To serve the veteran applicant properly, the local 
office must have a good knowledge of the employers 
in the area. Through Employer Relations staff and 
other methods of developing public relations, local 
offices have done much to acquaint the employers and 
others in the community with the public employment 
service. To serve today’s and tomorrow’s veterans, 
we must shift the emphasis from having them know 
us to having us know them. Some of the questions 
to which we must have the answers are, “Which firms 
employ men?” “What skills, training, and experience 
are peculiarly needed by these firms?” “What have 
we done to obtain their business?” ‘Have these efforts 
been effective?” A better use of the Major Market 
Employer Form ES-608 as the basis for a prospect 
list of employers hiring predominantly men, and con- 
trols on activities and results with these employers, 
would undoubtedly be helpful. 

In order to serve today’s veteran applicants better, 
some offices may need some changes in their relation- 
ship with community groups such as service clubs, 
chambers of commerce, and especially veterans’ or- 
ganizations. These groups need hometown basic em- 
ployment information that they can get from no other 
source than the local office. They, in turn, can be 
most helpful, not only in the recruitment of veterans 
for specific orders and orders for specific veterans, 
but also in the development of training and other em- 
ployment programs that may be needed. 

If we are correct in our appraisals and conclusions, 
there was never a time that demanded more of the 
LVER. A new look at the veteran applicant reveals 
the need for change or shift in emphasis to serve him 
better, as one facet of the expansion and improvement 
of the Employment Service currently underway. 
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$y GEORGE PROSSER 


Veterans Employment Representative 
Indio Local Office 
California Department of Employment 


1 rs formula for success is simple: It is made up 
of two parts interest and three parts work. When 
we organized the Coachella Valley Veterans Employ- 
ment Committee in April 1956, seven veterans’ posts 
and chapters were represented. ‘There was great en- 
thusiasm but little in the way of ideas. All we knew 
was that many of our veteran friends were unem- 
ployed, and we needed to do something about it. 

After much soul searching, the Indio local office 
manager and the Veterans Employment Representa- 
tive worked up a suggested action program for the 
committee’s consideration. One of the “actions” sug- 
vested was to develop a promotional campaign. As 
usual, every idea brought up meant money. 

In the beginning, we asked for help from the Ameri- 
can Legion posts, the Veterans of Foreign Wars posts, 
and the Disabled American Veterans chapters. They 
were generous, and we used the first money to buy 150 
e felt that we needed to 
get on our own feet if we were to carry out our in- 


window cards. However, w 
creasingly ambitious “Jobs For Vets” campaign. 

The Riverside County Fair and Date Festival, 
February exposition at the height of our desert tourist 
season, turned out to be the answer to our problem. 
he local office manager suggested that we operate a 
hot dog stand at the Fair. The committee was en- 
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thusiastic, but was unable to get free space at the Fair 
until 1958. 

Our success was almost instantaneous. Voluntee1 
workers were hard put to serve the influx of tourists 
from nearby Palm Springs, not to mention the resi- 
dents of our own lush Coachella Valley. As we began 
making money, we ran into trouble finding effective 
ways to spend it on our campaign. We are still look- 
ing for better ways to publicize our committee’s work. 

The committee voted to purchase billboard space 
on the main highway into town during 1960. The out- 
door advertising company, however, insisted on 
donating the space. The billboard has brought many 
favorable comments, and employers have placed job 
orders with our local office as a result of the billboard’s 
message. 

At the 1960 Fair, we decided to sell Coachella Val- 
ley grapefruit juice in addition to hot dogs and coffee. 
Again, we were not permitted to pay; a grapefruit 
grower donated all the fruit we could use. 

In 1961 Harpo Marx and Marguerite Chapman 
were featured in a Washington Birthday special at 
the Fair. They appeared at the Veterans Employ- 
ment Committee hot dog stand to help boost the sale 
of hot dogs and Coachella grapefruit juice, and to 
further the committee’s objective. Both stars were 
generous with their time and autographs. 





Marguerite Chapman and Harpo Marx 
helped boost sales at the 1961 Fair. 
Others in the picture are: R. Fullen- 
wider, fair manager (left), and George 
Prosser, VER, Indio local office. 


The Veterans Employment Committee stand did a thriving business at the Fair.| 





The Fair and Date Festival has been our mainstay 
and the high point of our year-round campaign to 
promote more and better jobs for veterans. The Fair 
comes at the time of peak employment in the desert 
and valley area, and we take full advantage of the 
circumstances. Display ads in the Pam Sprincs Sun, 
the Inpio Times, the CoACHELLA VALLEY SuN, and 
the RiversipE ENTERPRISE have been very effective as 
a means of promoting the jobs for vets campaign. 
We place large ads in support of Hire a Veteran Week 
and regular ads on a monthly basis. These ads feature 


the Veterans Employment Committee name and ad- 
vise the readers of the committee’s cooperation with 
our local office. 

Committee members give active support through- 
out the year to the activities of the Indio local office. 
This support has been largely responsible for an in- 
creasing number of placements. Certainly every em- 
ployer in the area served by the local office knows of 
the committee’s objectives and where to go to hire a 
vet. 


Role of the VER in the Community 


By HOWARD R. DICK 


Veterans Employment Representative, Phoenix Industrial and Service Office 
Arizona State Employment Service 


RIZONA has been experiencing a continuous im- 
4% migration of workers from all over the United 
States. A high percentage of the workers coming into 
the State are veterans. 

Many are disabled and older veterans; many have 
been advised by their physicians to move here for 
health reasons. Physically qualified veterans have 
come, too, for the health of their families. 

Presently, our big problem is lack of the variety 
and volume of occupations, particularly in manufac- 
turing such as is found in the East, that can absorb 
this rapidly growing pool of unskilled and semiskilled 
workers. 

The electronics industry, even though rapidly ex- 
panding in Arizona, uses mainly workers with ad- 
vanced technical knowledge, skill, and experience. 
Workers must also be able to qualify in the perform- 
ance of many diversified, complex tasks within the 
industry. 

Job machine shops also comprise a significant per- 
centage of our local industry. To qualify for work 
as a machinist with any one of these establishments, 
a worker must be able to work from blueprints, set 
up his own machines, and work to very close tolerances. 
Most of the workers coming into the area with machin- 
ists’ skills are strictly production men and do not meet 
the local job shops’ exacting qualifications. 

Large and small employers in the wholesale and re- 
tail trade, along with the construction industry which 
has doubled in growth each year, select only the top 
qualified job seekers because of the tremendous num- 
ber of workers available in most of these occupations. 

In many instances it becomes necessary for our vet- 
eran applicants, through testing and counseling, to 
change vocations in order to obtain gainful employ- 
ment in the area. It also becomes necessary for the 
local office to expend great effort on job development 
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and promotion in order to fit the disabled and older 
veteran worker into the local economy. 

The Employment Service has the legal and moral 
responsibility to provide the maximum of job oppor- 
tunities for veterans. In Phoenix, as elsewhere in the 
State, we have found that, in order to promote these 
services for all veterans, and especially for the dis- 
abled and older veteran, the local office VER must 
have the close cooperation not only of the veterans’ 
organizations but also of all agencies interested in the 
economic welfare of veterans. ‘This cooperation is 
more than a statement of policy. It is a reality which 
has become an integral part of Employment Service 
operations. It has paid dividends in the form of job 
placements, apprenticeships, and on-the-job training. 

Close liaison on a day-to-day basis has been estab- 
lished with the Veterans Employment Service, the 
Veterans Administration education and training coun- 
selors and hospital social workers, and the State Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation counselors. This association has 
made for a much better understanding among the 
agencies and has prevented duplication of effort. 

In order to sustain and improve the alliances be- 
tween the Employment Service and these agencies, 
the VER conducts conferences several times each year 
with each agency as well as with the State VER. At 
these conferences, information is exchanged on new 
laws, regulations, etc., affecting services to veterans. 

Throughout the State, local VERs are encouraged 
to serve on the employment committees of the Ameri- 
can Legion, the Disabled American Veterans, and the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars and to take part in com- 
munity activities. 

The employment committees of the major veterans’ 
organizations in the Phoenix area are composed of 
members from business and industry. At the regular 
monthly meetings, the local VER discusses the em- 
ployment situation in the Phoenix labor market and 
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Commander George Hilt, Luke-Greenway Post No. 1, American Legion, 1959, presents Citations of Recognition for outstanding work in 
behalf of the American Legion Veterans Employment Program to (left to right) Guy Gaston, Service Officer; Howard R. Dick, VER, Phoenix 


Industrial and Service Office; and James D. Walkup, VER for Arizona. 


the unemployed veterans who are in need of special 


services in obtaining jobs. Many times, as a result of 


these roundtable conferences, job opportunities open 
up for these veterans. 

At each regular meeting of the membership of the 
various veterans’ organizations, Veterans Employment 


Representatives report on the condition of the labor 


market and stress the many services available through 
the Employment Service. 

Post employment committee meetings serve a two- 
fold purpose: first, the extension of special services 
to veterans and, second, word-of-mouth promotion by 
committee members of the services offered to employ- 
ers by the public employment service. 

Post employment committees, in cooperation with 
the Arizona State Employment Service, have estab- 
lished some excellent employer and employee awards 
programs, which have become an integral part of the 
local and State Employment of the Physically Handi- 
capped activities on a year-round basis. Each year 
in October, during NEPH Week, Luke-Greenway Post 
No. 1, American Legion, Phoenix, sponsors one of the 
most outstanding employer awards programs in the 
State. 

Phoenix Chapter No. 1, Disabled American Veter- 
ans, sets aside the second week in February, pro- 
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claimed by the mayor of Phoenix, as “Employ 
Disabled Veterans Week.” During this week, an out- 
standing disabled veteran and three employers are 
recognized in a public ceremony with the presenta- 
tion of suitable trophies and citations. This program, 
designed by the Phoenix Industrial and Service Office 
VER, has been enthusiastically accepted by the DAV 
Department of Arizona and by the national organiza- 
tion. The U.S. Department of Labor has also offi- 
cially recognized this program and offered the 
assistance of the Veterans Employment Service 
throughout the United States to all State departments 
of the Disabled American Veterans to conduct similar 
programs. 

In April of each year, the local posts of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, through their employment commit- 
tees, energetically support the VFW’s national pro- 
gram, “Hire Disabled Veterans Day.” 

Local VERs maintain active membership in one or 
more of the nationally chartered veterans’ organiza- 
tions and serve on post employment committees. 
Much good will has been publicly expressed for the 
Employment Service in Arizona through the efforts of 
the local VERs working hand in hand with post em- 
ployment committees. 

A high degree of cooperation exists between the 
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local VERs and other governmental, civic, and vet- 
erans groups in responding helpfully to requests for 
job assistance or rehabilitation of disabled veterans 
in other areas of the Nation desiring to relocate in 
Phoenix for health reasons. 

Through vigorous, planned, and effective efforts 


They 
Used 
to 
Call 
lt 


HEY called it “shellshock” in World War I. Dur- 

ing World War II, it was called “battle fatigue.” 
In the Korean conflict, soldiers used the expression 
“section eight,” derived from the section of the dis- 
charge procedure dealing with mental problems. 

Whatever its name, the mental illness growing out 
of war and military life is no mere textbook matter to 
the Morristown office of the New Jersey State Employ- 
ment Service. It is a tough problem that continues 
to challenge the office, which is a few miles from the 
2,009-bed Lyons Hospital, one of the Veterans Ad- 
ministration’s largest neuropsychiatric institutions. 

Ironically enough, the Morristown office is about 
200 yards from a Revolutionary War fortification 
known locally as Fort Nonsense. The fort, legend has 
it, was erected without any rea] military justification 
by George Washington. His purpose was to keep his 
cold and hungry soldiers preoccupied with physical 
labor. Thus he hoped to cut down grumbling and de- 
sertions. In retrospect, we might say that he was con- 
cerned about the morale and mental health of his 
troops. 

Currently, however, historic Morristown is turning 
its attention to the mentally ill veterans of 20th cen- 
tury wars, giving them assistance as they seek to return 
to normal, useful lives. Genuine, if largely unpubli- 
cized, community cooperation has played a key role in 
this program. 

The attempt of the patients of Lyons Hospital to 
return to normal lives is a rugged problem for all 
concerned. In some cases, the veterans have physical 
as well as emotional problems. Some have only the 
most limited education. None may drive cars until 


“Shellshock” 
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of local office managers and staff, and continuous co- 
operation with a wide spectrum of other community 
agencies, the Arizona State Employment Service con- 
tinues to provide maximum job opportunities to those 
veterans who seek assistance in obtaining suitable 
employment. 


By ALEXANDER JAWORSKI 


Manager, Morristown Local Office 
New Jersey State Employment Service 


final discharge from out-patient status. For some, th 
hospital is the only home that they recall, and the 
staff are their closest relatives. 

There are several features of the community which 
help in the placement of veterans discharged from 
Lyons: the well-to-do, largely suburban area generally 
has less unemployment than the State as a whole; the 
community has a generous share of educational and 
religious facilities, where the recuperating veterans 
may be placed in live-in jobs. Another of these use- 
ful features is the Sheltered Training Center of Morris 
County, which works closely with both the Veterans 
Administration and the State Employment Service. 
The center, which trains all kinds of handicapped 
workers, generally has a number of Lyons veterans in 
its shop. There they are taught to work in a noncom- 
petitive environment, a halfway house between hos- 
pital and industry. The shop packs, collates, and 
assembles various items for private business establish- 
ments in the area. 

Someone, however, must organize the various forces 
in the community so that a specific veteran gets a 
specific job. That is the task of the local Employ- 
ment Service office. The case of “Terry” is a good 
example. 

Now 42, Terry had been sent to Lyons 14 years ago, 
right after the end of World War II. He wanted to 
go back to work. Last year the doctors thought he was 
ready for his first tentative steps into the outside world. 
It was decided to send him to the training center be- 
fore tackling private industry. 

The first day at the center was a complete failure. 
Terry broke out in a cold sweat, became unrespon- 
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sive and virtually immobilized. He had to be sent back 
to the hospital. 

The next time, however, his fears were controlled, 
and he started to learn how to handle simple repetitive 
tasks at the shop. He salvaged baby oil from bottles, 
collated pamphlets, and handled simple warehousing 
operations. 

After a few months, the center and the Lyons offi- 
cials decided he was ready to talk to the Employment 
Service. The Employment Service, the training center, 
and the hospital conferred on what kind of job would 
be best for Terry. A simple job, not requiring too 
much contact with other people, was prescribed. 

During his first interview with the Employment 
Service, Terry again broke out in a cold sweat; his 
fears again blocked his progress. On the next occa- 
sion he relaxed, and he and employment 
Richard Bernard, talked about a job. 

The counselor is a disabled veteran himself, having 
lost both legs in Korea. He uses his close and con- 
tinuing contacts with employers in the area to create 
job opportunities for disabled veterans, as well as for 
handicapped workers of all kinds. Knowing how he 
has overcome his own injuries, employers tend to pay 
special attention to his comments on the abilities of the 
workers he seeks to place. 

Bernard then went to work, seeking to develop a 
position for Terry. After several tries he located one, 
as a stock clerk for a large highway discount house. 
Terry took the job and liked it. His employer reported 
to the Employment Service that he did very well. He 
is now working, as a result of the intelligent teamwork 
of a Federal, a State, and a private agency—and, of 
course, the understanding of an employer. 

Work is often the best medicine for those with 
psychiatric difficulties, as another case, that of a 28- 
year-old former Marine, indicates. The Lyons au- 
thorities decided that treatment of the veteran, whom 
we will call Hal, had advanced to such a point that he 
needed a job, provided it was in the right kind of 
surroundings. 


nselor, 


Careful Study of Environment 


The right environment, in such instances, may be 
even more important than the right job. In many 
cases, when the training center is not used as a half- 
way house, live-in jobs in institutional settings are used 
in much the same manner. Often simple, repetitive 
work is needed by these veterans; a regular routine is 
helpful, as is a place to live on the premises. Although 
the veteran is leading his life outside the hospital, 
many elements of his day-to-day life resemble those 
inside the hospital. This helps smooth the transi- 
tion to complete independence. 

With all this in mind, Bernard placed Hal, a Korea 
veteran, in a quiet environment, as a kitchen helper in 
a private school. This worked out well for both em- 
ployer and the veteran. 

Several months later, after he had thoroughly ad- 
justed to life outside the hospital, Hal returned to the 
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To make sure that a job can be handled by the handicapped veteran 
applicant, Richard Bernard, employment interviewer at the Morristown 
local office, checks on a job before making a referral. Here he 


inspecting a multilith machine. 


local office. He felt he was ready for a better job, 
and one which would allow him to live in a residence 
of his own choice. 

The counselor picked up the telephone again and 
soon developed a position for a maintenance man in 
a garden apartment. In addition to taking care of 
the grounds, he would be charged with minor repairs 
of all types, including painting, carpentry, and electri- 
cal work. Hal got the job, satisfied his employers, 
and substantially increased his income. 

This is another example of the continuing and 
painstaking role that the Employment Service plays 
in the rehabilitation of the disabled veterans. Often 
transitional jobs are needed before the man finds his 
niche ‘in life. In most instances, a member of the 
local office staff visits the job to make sure that the 
environment will be suitable. In several instances, the 
local office has deliberately not taken advantage of 
job openings that might have been filled with veterans 
from Lyons, either because the setting was not right, or 
the work might be dangerous to the man concerned. 
Other workers could handle these specific jobs ade- 
quately, and were referred by the local office. 

Emotional problems affect veterans of all kinds— 
those who had combat experience, and those who 
never saw the front line, officers and enlisted men, 
highly educated soldiers, and illiterate ones. Re- 
cently, a graduate of a prominent university, who had 
done advanced work in chemistry, arrived in Bernard’s 
office. We will call him Phillip. 

During the war he had requested and received 
combat duty. He had been a platoon sergeant in a 
chemical mortar batallion. His service was inter- 
rupted by a nervous breakdown. 

After the war Phillip had worked his way through 
college, done graduate work in chemistry, and was 
soon the supervisor of an analytical research labora- 
tory in the Middle West. With increasing responsi- 
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bility and growing social pressures, he broke down 
again and lost touch with reality. He had to be hos- 
pitalized again. 

Late last year Lyons moved him from in-patient to 
out-patient status. He was now ready for a job, al- 
though he continued to see the Lyons physicians and 
psychologists and to receive medication. 

Two Veterans Administration staff members con- 
ferred with Bernard. They decided that Phillip could 
return to laboratory work, but should not take a super- 
visory position. It would be better, they felt, if he 
worked as an assitant chemist. The local office coun- 
selor developed such a job; Phillip was placed and 
proved to be an efficient employee. His work calls 
for handling chemical experiments, recording the re- 
sults, adapting ingredients to meet specifications, and 
conducting quality control tests. 

Bernard feels strongly that the specific applicant’s 
abilities must be stressed in all contacts with employers. 
“I never try to persuade an employer to hire someone 
simply because he is a handicapped veteran,” Bernard 
explains, “I always seek to show the employer that 
here is a worker who can do a good job in a specific 
position. It is far more effective to appeal to the good 
business sense of an employer than to rely on a 
generalized and emotional appeal to hire the 
handicapped.” 

Bernard has been cited by the State Division of 
Employment Security director and by VA hospital 
officials, for his work with handicapped workers in 
general, and with disabled veterans in particular. In 
one of these citations, the coordinator of counseling at 
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the VA Hospital in East Orange, another VA institu- 
tion that has close connections with the Morristown 
office, wrote “what we appreciate most about Mr 
Bernard’s handling of cases is the personal interest he 
shows in each veteran and his persistence in stayin, 
with a referral and working on it until the applican 
is finally placed or until he has exhausted every possi 
bility for placement.” 





AT Press TIME 
(Continued from page 2) 

engineers and physical scientists in designated an: 
specialized fields of work. Because the occupation 
involved are in a state of change with new ones con 
stantly appearing, the definitions of job duties in 
cluded for each of the occupations in the brochur 
will be subject to modification from time to time. 

Occupations described include such jobs as aero 
dynamics analyst, computer laboratory technician 
chemical technology technician (radiation) , develop- 
ment laboratory technician (rocket engine design 
electronics technician (nuclear reactor), and testing 
laboratory technician (temperature controls) . 

Each category of jobs is headed by statements 
which provide general data regarding job dutics: 
work techniques; education, training, and experienc: 
requirements; and estimates of the aptitudes, inter- 
ests, temperaments, and physical capacities required. 
These data contribute to an understanding of worker 
characteristics and abilities essential to successful job 
performance. 

The new occupations will be added to the more 
than 22,000 job titles of the Dictionary of Occupa- 
tional Titles when it is expanded and republished. 

This brochure should be useful to those concerned 
with recruitment, training, curriculum development, 
and effective utilization of research, design, and de- 
velopment supporting personnel. It should also be 
useful to local office counseling personnel. 

The brochure is for sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C., at 50 cents per copy. 


This poster of Independence Hall is displayed prominently in the 
Joliet, IIl., local office. Each time a handicapped veteran is placed, 
the light in the belfry is turned on and the name of the Interviewer 
who made the referral is placed on the Honor Roll for 24 hours 
When the belfry is unlighted, it becomes a constant reminder that 
every employer order in the office is to be carefully reviewed in an 
effort to refer a handicapped veteran. 
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The Changing Role of the Committee 


on Disabled Veterans 


HE Committee on Disabled Veterans was estab- 

lished shortly after World War II, during the 
period when the demobilization of millions of World 
War II veterans was creating many major problems 
relating to veteran employment, veteran reemploy- 
ment, and rehabilitation of disabled veterans. 

In the decade and a half which has elapsed since 
the end of the war, all of these conditions have 
changed. World War I veterans are over 65 years of 
age; World War II, over 40; and Korea veterans, over 
30. The average age of veterans in VA hospitals is 
53. This gives the disabled veteran an additional 
handicap in his effort to secure suitable employment. 
And it is not as easy for him to bounce back from 
sickness or accident as when he was young. 

Employer attitudes have changed greatly since the 
Committee on Disabled Veterans was established. 
Much effective work has been done to build employer 
acceptance of the physically handicapped. 

Millions of disabled veterans and other handicapped 
persons who found jobs in business and industry have 
for years been “good salesmen” on the job. By doing 
a good job, by their diligence, loyalty, attendance, and 
safety records, they have conclusively demonstrated to 
management that it is good business to hire the 
handicapped. 

The need now is for the committee to concentrate 
its efforts on employment problems of three special 
groups: The older veteran, the severely disabled, and 
the veteran with a history of mental illness. In addi- 
tion to placement, these problems also concern reten- 
tion and transferability in a fast changing economic 
age, 

These concepts arose out of the first meeting of the 
Committee on Disabled Veterans to be called by 
Harold Russell, its new chairman, held October 31, 
1960, in the Veterans Administration. 

Both Mr. Russell and Maj. Gen. Melvin J. Maas, 
USMCR Retired, chairman of the President’s Com- 
mittee on Employment of the Physically Handi- 
capped, stressed that today there is this need for a 
change in emphasis. Also the committee has serious 
question as to whether the Nation is fully meeting its 
obligation to the disabled veteran. 

Sumner G. Whittier, former VA administrator, told 
the committee that because of advances in medical 
technology, and new wonder drugs, there are 10,000 
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By LAWRENCE T. BURDICK 


Secretary 
Committee on Disabled Veterans 


veterans with a history of mental illness in the VA 
hospitals who are ready and fit to go home. Un- 
fortunately, because of the lack of a job, family rejec- 
tion, or community resistance, it is not possible to 
discharge them. 

Edward L. Omohundro, chief of the Veterans Em- 
ployment Service, reported that where the employ- 
ment program for veterans fails to accomplish its 
purpose, there is usually misinformation or a lack of 
information on the part of veterans as to employment 
and counseling services available to them. He also 
pointed out that, as the wars recede farther into the 
past, there is a growing public apathy toward veteran 
benefits generally. 


Veterans Want to Work 


The committee heard a report from the Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation on a completed study of 
393 war-blinded veterans who were completely shut 
off from community life. The survey indicated that a 
veteran’s pension is not a deterrent to his employment. 
Regardless of a pension, he wants to work and to make 
a contribution to society. 

Omar B. Ketchum, representing the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, felt that there was a need to bridge 
a widening gap between the local veteran posts and 
chapters and the local public employment office. He 
suggested that information contained in the various 
publications of the veterans’ organizations might be 
boiled down into a pamphlet and disseminated at the 
local level through the national veterans’ organizations. 
It was also suggested that the Veterans Affairs Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives might consider 
publishing such a booklet as a House document, which 
would save the veterans’ organizations both the cost 
of publishing and certain mailing costs. 

The committee made a specific recommendation for 
more veterans’ subcommittees on the Governors’ and 
Mayors’ NEPH Committees. They also agreed to 
stimulate nominations for the “Handicapped Ameri- 
can of the Year,” for which the deadline is January 31 
of each year. 

Mr. Russell feels that public apathy is the number 
one target of his Committee on Disabled Veterans. 
At all times, the concept of compulsory military serv- 
ice needs to be balanced by a Nation’s acceptance 
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and discharge of its responsibilities and obligations to 
its veterans. George Washington, in recommending 
to the Continental Congress the need of benefits for 
those who had fought beside him in the American 
Revolution said: 

“It is not, indeed, consistent with reason or justice 





to expect that one set of men should make a sacrifice 
of property, domestic ease and happiness, encounte: 
the rigors of the field, the perils and vicissitudes o! 
war, to obtain those blessings which every citizen wil 
enjoy in common with them, without some adequat 
compensation. 


The Ex-Servicemen’s Control File, used to de- 
tect filing of duplicate first claims, is main- 
tained by the Bureau of Employment Security 
in Washington. 


A Permanent Program of 
Unemployment Compensation for Ex-Servicemen 


By REGINALD D. TUMBLESON 


Office of Federal Programs of Unemployment Compensation 
Bureau of Employment Security 


N AUGUST 28, 1958, the Ex-Servicemen’s Un- 
employment Compensation Act of 1958 was 
signed into law by the President. The Act (Public 
Law 848, 85th Congress) added a new section- 
1511—to title XV of the Social Security Act. This 
title had established the program of unemployment 
compensation for Federal civilian employees (UCFE) 
in 1955. The UCX program added approximately 
2.6 million members of the Armed Forces to some 42 
million* other workers who are presently covered 
under the Federal-State unemployment insurance 
system. 
Since the UCX program began in October 1958, 
the number of ex-servicemen receiving benefits each 
week has generally varied with the conditions of the 


Excludes 0.9 million railroad workers covered by the 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act administered by the 
Railroad Retirement Board. 
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labor market, in the same manner that the number 
of State-covered unemployment beneficiaries changes 
week to week. Thus, during the 1958-59 recession 
period, the average weekly number of UCX bene- 
ficiaries increased steadily to a total of almost 68,000 
in March 1959. Thereafter, the number declined, at 
first slowly and then more rapidly, until—in June 
1959—the figure stood at less than 43,000. 

Similarly, in August 1960, the number of bene- 
ficiaries began to rise, until by February 1961, the 
average reached 91,000, again reflecting the recent 
economic recession. 

Of those ex-servicemen currently receiving UCX 
benefits, it is estimated that some 12 percent are vet- 
erans of the Korean Conflict period (June 27, 1950— 
January 31, 1955). From October 1958 through 
June 1961, an estimated $236.1 million in UCX bene- 


fits were paid to about 575,000 ex-servicemen for 


some 7.5 million weeks of unemployment. 
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The Veterans Committee of the Inter- 
state Conference of Employment Secu- 
rity Agencies met in Washington in 
April to discuss veterans’ employment 
problems. Leff to right: Ted Boone, 
S.C.; Ed Bever, Colo.; Henry Burkitt, 
Tenn.; Jess Fletcher, Mont.; and Leroy 
Gohn, Pa. 


Aiincesigc. Sa Unlkmited 


By HENRY R. BURKITT* 


Chairman 
Interstate Conference Committee on Veterans 


Under the direction of the National Executive 
Committee, the Committee on Veterans shall be 
responsible for representing the Conference on 
veterans’ affairs and with veterans’ organiza- 
tions, the Veterans Employment Service, and the 
Veterans Administration. On a continuing basis 
it shall promote increased cooperation between 
the State employment security agencies and the 
veterans’ organizations.—Assignment for Com- 
mittee on Veterans, 1960-61. 


S OUTLINED in this assignment, the Committee 
on Veterans has a twofold responsibility to the 
Interstate Conference. It is responsible for maintain- 
ing good working relations with veterans’ organiza- 
tions, the Veterans Employment Service, and the 
Veterans Administration. This is important because 
legislation and policy are usually implemented at the 
national level. The committee is also responsible for 
promoting cooperation between the State employment 
security agencies and the veterans’ organizations. 
This is practical because the individual veteran is 
usually served by the employment security agencies 
and the veterans’ organizations at the State and 
local level. In addition, our offices can be of service 
to veterans at military separation centers located 
in or near metropolitan areas. By coordinating the 
activities of the military, veterans’ organizations, civic 
officials, and local employment security office staff, 
an intensive effort can be made to keep military 
retirees, with their special skills and experience, in the 
area. This will be discussed in more detail below. 
The committee is primarily interested in the em- 
ployment and unemployment problems of veterans. 
Veterans’ preference and service to the handicapped 


*Mr. Burkitt ts also State Field Manager for the Tennes- 
see Department of Employment Security. 
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are basic and accepted principles in the placement 
process. Unemployment insurance for ex-servicemen 
is now a permanent provision of the Social Security 
Act. 

The Veteran Is Aging 


Today there are new frontiers and new problems 
to solve. The veteran is becoming an older worker, 
and as he ages he will be confronted with the problems 
that other older workers experience. If he is handi- 
capped, his handicap may increase with age. As we 
move farther away from the Korean conflict, there 
will be fewer veterans among the younger applicants, 
and they will face keener competition in unskilled and 
entry.occupations. The aging veteran will have to 
compete on the basis of his skill, knowledge, and 
ability. These will be his most valuable assets in the 
changing labor market. Since employers may be in- 
clined to request referral of younger applicants, a 
tactful approach will be necessary to overcome such 
hiring restriction in order to give preference to vet- 
erans. If veteran applicants do not meet hiring re- 
quirements, however, some employers may be reluctant 
to use the employment security placement service. 

The number of military retirees is increasing; many 
are comparatively young men. As numerous military 
skills can be utilized in the civilian economy, veterans’ 
interests and experience should be adapted to practical 
job objectives. 

These new problems challenge the employment 
security agencies and the veterans’ organizations to 
take a new look at the veteran applicant. It is the 
challenge to find the most effective approach. First, 
the local office manager and his staff must recognize 
these new problems. Their solution will require im- 
provement in the quality of the interviewing and 
counseling functions and intensive job development 
efforts in behalf of the individual applicant. 
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Paul Walker, a veteran placed by the Memphis local office as caterer for the 
Memphis American Legion Club, serves Robert Love, chairman, Employment 
Committee of Memphis American Legion Post No. 1. Watching is Herrington 
L. Ragsdale, VER, Memphis local office. 


It is imperative that we obtain some provision in 
the budgetary process to allow sufficient time for ade- 
quately interviewing retirees and older veterans at 
local employment security offices. Consideration 
should be given to including some funds for quality 
interviewing and job development that would not have 
to be justified by the time-factor yardstick. 


Memphis Meets a Challenge 
The Memphis “Operation Skills Unlimited” in- 


cludes retirees of all branches of military service. A 
U.S. Naval air station is located at Millington, Tenn., 
near Memphis. The mayor of Memphis became con- 
cerned about the large number of retirees who were 
experiencing difficulty in finding suitable employment 
in the Memphis area. He suggested that Adm. David 
J. Welsh, Chief of Naval Air Technical Training, call 
a meeting to organize and coordinate the efforts of 
agencies interested in the placement of retired service 
personnel. A luncheon meeting was scheduled in 
July 1960, and invitations were extended to the 
CoMMERCIAL APPEAL, the Navy League, the Depart- 
ment of Employment Security, the mayor’s office, and 
the Admiral’s staff. The Department of Employment 
Security was represented by the Memphis VER and 
the Memphis district manager. The meeting resulted 
in “Operation Skills Unlimited” with the following 
plan of action. 
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1. The Navy League will serve as the sponsor of the 
program. Its primary responsibility will be to sell the 
program through business, civic, and _ professiona 
groups. 

2. Navy Memphis will serve as monitor of the pro 
gram. The Navy will publicize information relatin; 
to the program through newspaper, radio, television 
and other news media. They will also give proper in 
formation to applicants and direct them to the em 
ployment security agency for placement service. 

3. The Tennessee Department of Employmen 
Security will serve as the clearing house for job order 
from Memphis firms requesting retired military per 
sonnel and will place retirees in the jobs for which the 
are best suited. 

Since the local Veterans Employment Representa 
tive was designated to receive job orders from firm 
requesting retired service personnel, special procedure 
were set up in the local office for handling applications 
and orders for retirees. ‘The VER maintains a special! 
application file of retired military personnel. This 
is to ensure that all retiree applications are screened 
against orders specifically requesting retired militar 
personnel and, also, against the general orders received 
by the agency. The cross-index file gives ready in- 
formation for progress reports. 

The VER had some success in placing retired mili 
tary personnel through the use of job development 
The local office staff has been enthusiastic about selling 
the program to employers using the placement service. 
The counseling service is fully utilized wherever 
needed. 

The program has resulted in 30 orders requestin; 
retirees and placement of 40 retirees. The orders were 
received as a result of promotional letters released by 
the Navy League and newspaper articles. Several 
of these orders were for commission sales jobs, but 
placements have included electrical maintenance men, 
welders, stationary engineers, warehousemen, plant 
guards, and office clerks. Entry salaries on these jobs 
have averaged about $300 per month. 

We believe this infant program has been success- 
ful, although the accomplishments have been statis- 
tically small. Previously, the Memphis local offices 
had practically no success in placing retired military 
personnel. Perhaps “Operation Skills Unlimited” can 
serve as a pilot project for other metropolitan areas 
where military installations are located. 

Through the efforts of the local VER, the county 
commissioner, responsible for hiring personnel for 
Shelby County, has agreed to give veterans preference 
when hiring for the county government. 


Post Employment Chairmen Are Essential 


The Committee on Veterans will continue to 
emphasize the necessity for the appointment of em- 
ployment chairmen by local posts of veterans’ organ- 
izations. It is essential for local employment offices 
to acquaint employment chairmen with the services 
provided in local offices and cooperate with them in 
every possible way. 
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~ Tlinois Rehabilitation Executive 


Named Handicapped American 


NEAR-FATAL airplane crash which caused paraplegia 

may be enough to stop some people, but not Charles E. 
Caniff of Evanston, Ill., who was named the Handicapped 
American of 1960 by the President’s Committee on Employ- 
ment of the Physically Handicapped. He received the 
President’s Trophy at the Annual Meeting of the President's 
Committee, April 27, 1961. 


Despite the fact he is in a wheelchair, Mr. Caniff has 
parlayed a spirit of helpfulness with determination, energy, 
and drive into the accomplishment of many tasks which 
help handicapped persons on the road back to a useful life 
and eventually to employment. He is now in his second 
year as Executive Director of the Conference of Rehabili- 
tation Centers and Facilities. 


The trophy, a silver and mahogany plaque made by stu- 
dents at the Institute for the Crippled and Disabled in New 
York, is presented each year to an outstanding person who 
has surmounted a handicap and gone on to assist other 
handicapped persons. 


In a letter of nomination, the Executive Director of the 
Indiana Society for Crippled Children and Adults, called 
the 40-year-old former Marine Night Fighter Pilot “a ster- 
ling example of what every person would like to see—a 
truly rehabilitated person. He is not only an example, he 
is a ‘doer unto others as has been done for him’ in that 
through sincerity of community selling, through self-taught 
know-how, he has built from stage to stage—beginning in 
a 15 x 20 foot tin hut to a half-million-dollar structure—a 
comprehensive Rehabilitation Center (the Vanderburgh 
County, Indiana Society’s) serving a tristate area of over a 
million people.” 


The Center, which serves the handicapped in southwest- 
ern Indiana, western Kentucky, and southern Illinois, was 
begun as a preschool class for handicapped children on the 
Evansville College campus in 1949 by Mr. Caniff when he 
became executive director. He held this job until 1959, 
except for 10 months when he was executive director of the 
Tennessee Society for Crippled Children and Adults. 








Attorney General Robert F. Kennedy presents the President's 
Trophy to Charles E. Caniff as Mrs. Caniff and the children 
look on. 


The airplane accident that led to Mr. Caniff’s handicap 
occurred in July 1945, after he had returned from duty in 
the Central Pacific for an assignment as a squadron com- 
mander of a night fighter training group. He was a pas- 
senger in the plane on a routine mission. 


Following the accident, he spent 18 months in Navy 
hospitals undergoing surgery and treatment and 2 months 
at the New York Institute for the Crippled and Disabled, 
where he learned to take care of himself again, to walk 
with crutches and braces, and to drive an automobile. 


In January 1947, he returned home to Evansville, Ind., 
and to Evansville College. Upon graduation in June of the 
following year, he went to work for a fixed-base aviation 
firm at the Evansville Airport as operations supervisor. 


While he was on this job, he was asked by a small group 
of rehabilitation counselors for the Veterans Administration 
to meet with other paraplegic veterans to discuss rehabilita- 
tion. From this meeting grew plans to hold a conference 
of paralyzed veterans in Evansville, with Mr. Caniff as 
chairman. This, in turn, led to the formation of the Mid- 
west Paralyzed Veterans Association with Mr. Caniff as the 
first president. The aim of the organization was more than 
a reunion of old friends. It was to help the public as well 
as the members to understand the problems of the severely 
handicapped and the problems of providing improved re- 
habilitation facilities. 


Since then, Mr. Caniff has been an active participant in 
all phases of rehabilitation efforts for the handicapped in 
his community, State, and the United States. He has pre- 
sented many papers, published many articles, and made 
many speeches on behalf of the handicapped. He is a mem- 
ber of the Association of Easter Seal Executives, the National 
Rehabilitation Association, Indiana State Conference on 
Social Work, Kiwanis, Elks, Advisory Hospital and Health 
Center Planning Council, Indiana State Board of Health, 
and the Project Advisory Committee on development of in- 
formation and publication of a book “Architectural Guide 
for Rehabilitation Center Planning.” 
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